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Leading educators recognize 
4 the importance of office 
‘ machine training that helps 
students get jobs 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Office machine training to develop marketable 
vocational skills is now widely recognized as 
necessary to fit students for careers in the 
business world. And this applies whether a 
school system centralizes vocational training : 
in technical high school, vocational, com- i 
mercial, trade or continuation school—or reli 
whether the plan is to strengthen existing 
commercial programs in academic schools. 


Whatever the method, the modern school aim 
is to train students for jobs. That is one of 
the reasons why Burroughs machines—which 
predominate in business—also predominate 
in classrooms the country over. And the long 
experience of Burroughs in meeting the needs 
of business, as well as the wide variety of 
Surroughs machines, is available for help in 
planning commercial courses. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6436 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


SEND FOR THIS 
NEW MANUAL 


This new manual is offered 
gratis to officers and mem- 
bers of boards of private and 
public schools, superintend- 
ents, principals, and com- 
mercial department heads. 


Send for your copy today. | Cunnicur MANUAL IN 
‘ ONSTRUCTION 
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Ediphone Course has 


7 Plus Features! 


Teacher’s Manual 
Qualifying Tests 


Full Length Practice 
Records 


Letterhead Pads 


Transcription Error 
Charts 


6. Personality Rating © 
Chart 


7. Certificates of Pro- 


ficiency 


Latest Educational Methods 


South-Western Publishing Company 
texts and Ediphone equipment have 
been coordinated into the most effec- 
tive course ever available. It integrates. 
for the first time, Edison Voicewriter 
transcription with the study of English, 
typing, composition and other secre- 


tarial subjects. 


Completely Authoritative 


Educators from every field collaborated 


in the work. Materials and methods 


TEACH 
EDIPHONE 
VOICE WRITING 


EDISON 


used have been practically tested in 
classrooms. Give this new course your 
careful examination. To see it costs noth- 
ing. Write to Dept. J-11, The Ediphone, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 


New Jersey. 


Full 6” Practice 
Record 


Comprehensive Teacher’s 


Complete Student 
Manual Text 


Ediphone 


VOICEWRITER 
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PRINCIPALS 


TEACHERS | 
and Members 


of the Board 


meet the 


new members of the 


THE NEW 
MIMEOGRAPH 91 AND 92 


want to enroll (one or the other, or both) 
in your school... they are brainy and brawny: 
streamlined and willing ...They complete 
the modern Mimeograph family—a com- 
plete line of duplicators to do the work 
schools need, the way schools want it 
done, at prices to meet budgets of 
schools large or small. 


RE: Mimeograph 91: Price, lower middle. Looks, 
rich brown that won’t show dust. Red accent, nickel 
trim. Power, motor or manual. Feed, automatic and 

expert. The Mimeograph distributor has many more 

features to show you. 


RE: Mimeograph 92: Pri PUBLI 
: eograph 92: Price, upper middle. Capacity, 
500 sheets 20 lb. substance stock. Feed, automatic, with 
important new lateral-vertical print adjustor. Many more 
highlights, too, plus all the other Mimeograph features offices 
have learned to know and love, improved and further refined. 
Phone the Mimeograph distributor in your city for 
a demonstration of these new Mimeograph models. 
MIMEOG RAPH is the trade mark of A. B. Dick Co., 
Chicago; registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Hugo Goldsmith, President of Sport Products, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TODAY BUSINESS STREAMLINED! 


Modern executives, like Mr. Goldsmith, now 
get their work done faster, and more efficiently 
. . . with Dictaphone. And they insist upon 
Dictaphone-trained secretaries! 


There are not enough Dictaphone-trained 
secretaries, however, to meet this insistent de- 
mand and employers are asking that the schools 
train that type of secretary for them. Is your 
school taking advantage of this situation by 
installing the Dictaphone Business Practice 
Course? 


This up-to-the-minute Course provides 
students with the equivalent of 50 hours’ prac- 
tical office experience! Which means they grad- 
uate as seasoned secretaries . . . not as just will- 
ing beginners! Better-paying positions with 
greater responsibilities and opportunities are 
theirs without that long, disheartening appren- 
ticeship that so many commercial school gradu- 
ates must serve through lack of the Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency. 


Write today for full information regarding this 


practical Business Course. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


“Our 


In our worthy contemporary, The Clearing House, 
which is noted for its emanations on progressive 
secondary education, we noted in the September, 1939, 
issue, the following surprisingly essentialistic and con- 
servative comment by Walter S. McColley : 

We luiva_le len 


Some of these days public education is going to be forced 
into the embarrassing position of having to put up or shut up 
concerning the miraculous powers of education to save the 
country. 

Our fraternity has nurtured the tradition that we can work 
miracles, and our necks are out. 


One of the typical tendencies of all social institution: 
is to exaggerate its own importance and to constantly 
insist upon a larger share of the total income. Educa- 
tion is all too typical a social institution in this list. Of 
course education is good :—good education. So is good 
government, good business, good family life. At the 
present time there is a proposal before Congress appro- 
priating $75,000,000 from the federal treasury for 
various educational purposes to go up to over $200,000,- 
000 in a few years. If our federal budget were balanced, 
if our country were prosperous there would be nothing 
that would delight us more than to see this appropriation 
passed. As it is, it causes us grave concern. Only as the 
nation itself faces its finances realistically can education 
succeed. We business teachers should be especially con- 
scious of the fact that thrift and conservation :—spend- 
ing less or at least no more than you earn, is at least as 


Let's Get Down 
Three years ago, articles in educational journals 
appeared with the term, “Whither”, in their titles. Last 
year we seemed to have a plethora of effusions con- 
cerned with guidance: guidance in this, guidance in 
that, guidance in shorthand, guidance in education. This 
year we have outpourings on democracy. What is to be 
next year ? 

The editorial staff of THe JourNAL oF BUusINEss 
Epucation receives numerous articles, far more than 
it can possibly use, of a philosophical nature. We find 
it quite difficult to get articles which deal with the 
Specific teaching problems in specific subjects. At present 
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Necks 


Efficiency in Business Education 


Are 


It has occurred to us many times that we teachers 
have puffed up the value of education to the point at 
which we are inclined to think that we, and we alone, 
can be the saviours of the world. When the world starts 
to go to pot and we “‘saviours” are not able to do much 
to save it, we lose caste with our superiors, the worthy 
taxpayers. We are delighted to know that other teachers 
are aware of this tendency to ridiculously overemphasize 


our capacity. 


important in governmental life as in personal life. Is it 
not our function as teachers of business subjects to make 
other educators aware of this truth? 

Let us in business education at least not assume that 
we can do everything. Before we ask for more money 
let us be certain that we are accomplishing as much as 
possible with the money available. If necessary let us 
do a little less much better before we ask for permission 
to do more. Are there not many inefficiencies in our 
work which can be eliminated to save money for needed 
improvements before we ask for more? Should we not, 
for instance, insist upon a higher level of business effi- 
ciency and serve as an example to cther educators? 
While society as a whole and even teachers go off on a 
tangent as far as financial stability is concerned, is it not 
especially our job to face the problem of school finances 
realistically ? 


Tacks 


we are in need of good articles on office practice to 
give our consumers a balanced ration of articles. 

One would think that the present interest in office 
practice, and the very considerable developments in 
equipment and in teaching that are taking place, would 
result in numerous articles. The contrary is true. Even 
in the traditional subjects of typing, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping, the number of good articles that appear 
concerned with specific teaching problems are rather 
limited. 

If you have a yen to write articles, please stay away 
from philosophy and get down to brass tacks. 


to Brass 
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The Classroom should have the Equipment 
and Atmosphere of an Actual Office 


“For many years Latin was definitely a 
vocational or pre-vocational subject—a 
tool needed by one preparing for a pro- 
fession. As time went on it became a tra- 
ditional part of secondary education. 
When conditions changed so that it 
could no longer be justified for the aver- 
age student on vocational grounds, other 
raisons d’etre evolved, chief of which 
was its ‘cultural’ value. Then as educa- 
tors found that no one subject or group 
of subjects had any monopoly on ‘cul- 
ture,’ high school subjects underwent 
careful evaluation and Latin disappeared 
from many schools. Its friends, in their 
zeal to save it for everybody, lost it even 
for those few who might profitably 
study it. 

“Some of our commercial subjects are 
following rather closely the history of 
the dead languages. They were intro- 
duced for strictly vocational reasons, and 
fulfilled their function well. Students 
flocked into the classes. In time the sub- 
jects became firmly entrenched and they 
now cling tenaciously to their position 
regardless of changes in office work and 
in school enrollments. There is danger 


by Ralph S. Rowland 


Department of Business Education 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Mr. Rowland has had a wealth of experience in commercial education. For the past eleven years 
he has taught office machines in the Department of Business Education, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. His previous positions were with high schools in Nebraska and Pennsylvania; 
also the University of Nebraska, Syracuse University, and the State University of Iowa. 
He is a member of several teachers associations and past president of Gamma Rho Tau. 


now that the friends of commercial sub- 
jects may cause their downfall; in their 
zeal to save their beloved subjects for all 
commercial students they may lose them 
even for those few who should study 
them. 

“If our schools are to meet satisfacto- 
rily student interests and needs, our cur- 
ricula must recognize the trends toward 
diversification, specialization, and mech- 
anization of office work, and toward 
more maturity on the part of beginning 
workers. We must consider the common 
duties that tomorrow's beginning office 
workers are likely to perform. 

“The average office worker, in spite 
of trends toward specialization, still per- 
forms a variety of duties, among which 
office machine operation is increasingly 
important. 

‘Many schools that do teach some of- 
fice machines are neglecting adding, cal- 
culating, and posting machines, whereas 
these easily rank highest numerically 
among the various office appliances and 
in the numbers of machine operators. In 
many offices today, practically every 
worker is expected to be able to use add- 


ing and calculating machines, especially 
those of the full-keyboard, crank-driven 
type; so if we are to get our students 
ready for actual jobs, we must install 
such machines and train a latge number 
of students in their operation. 

“While the school cannot be expected 
to develop highly skilled operators of all 
office machines, it can and should have 
the equipment and the atmosphere in 
the classroom that will help the student 


.to feel at home in an actual office later 


and that will prepare him for simple 
operation of the machines he is most 
likely to encounter. 

“Our schools have often neglected the 
most important machines because of lack 
of money, and because of an already 
crowded curriculum. But low priced 
models are now available that every 
commercial department can afford if it 
will simply put first things first; like- 
wise, room can be found in the curricu- 
lum if we will only eliminate ‘dead 
languages.’ ”” 


Write to our Educational Department for descrip- 
tion of the Monroe Educator—an adding-calculator 
designed and priced for schools and schools only. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Orange, New Jersey 
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HE Progressive Education Move- 
ment has, in the past few years, 
and beyond a doubt will, in the next 
several years have a tremendous in- 
fluence upon the educational system 
of the United States. The social 
order has been changing much more 
rapidly than the educational program 
which should contribute to it. With- 
in a generation, means of communi- 
cation, transportation, and business 
in general have made it necessary for 
children of the teen age to become 
intimately associated with activities 
that a few years ago were beyond the 
comprehension and experience of 
adults. 

The entire sociological, physiologi- 
cal, and psychological status of the 
child has been changed. No longer 
is he suppressed in speaking his 
thoughts in the presence of his elders ; 
corporal punishment is frowned upon 
by practically all modern parents; 
and the practice of regimentation in 
the public schools is rapidly passing 
into oblivion. 


Influence of Changing Social Order 


These various changes in the so- 
cial order have not come about 
through changes in the methods ot 
teaching. Rather, these changes have 
had an influence ‘ 
on the school and 
it is becoming 
more and more 


school to fall in 
line with these 
outside influences 
in order to keep 
up with the 
modern concept 
of living. 

School adminis- 
trators are wak- 
ing up to the fact 
that something 
must be done in 
the matter of 
aligning their 
thinking with the 
present. social 
concept. Out of 
this thinking has 
come a_recogni- 
tion of the prob- 
lems of guidance, 
pupil interests, 
and social ad- 
justments. It is realized that the 
school must become an integral part 
of society rather than a_prepara- 
tion for living. It must fit into its 
place in a rapidly moving social 
order, 

It cannot be denied that the future 
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ls Business Education Progressive? 


by Cecil Puckett 


University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


“Teachers need to think more of 
the whole child rather than the 
development of a highly special- 
ized part of him. The trend 
should be toward a school cur- 
riculum as a big coordinated unit 
rather than highly specialized de- 
partmentalization, with each de- 
partment being guarded jealously 
by a highly specialized head.” 


of the child is important. He should 
be taught to think of his future and 
to plan for it. Ignoring the future of 
a child would be a blow to the phil- 
osophy that a good citizen should de- 
vote part of his life in youth and 
middle age to planning for his fu- 
ture economic security. Beyond a 
doubt this can be done by building 
the activities of the child in school 
around his present interests, rather 
than regimenting his with the organ- 
ization and retainment of facts that 
we, as teachers, feel are important. 


Integrating Business Activity with Business 


The child is a living individual with 
ideas of his own acquired outside 
the classroom. The ideas, as well as 
his likes and dislikes, must be cap- 
italized upon. 


We must admit that the tradi- 


tional subjects of business education 


Training 


did not contribute much to the child 
as a “living” organism. They were 
designed to prepare him for the busi- 
ness of making a living. That con- 
cept was*too narrow. This was re- 
alized when in the midst of the de- 
pression it ‘was found that these 
courses in business education were 
of little value in preparing high 
school people for%a vocation. Jobs 
were scarce and boys and _ girls 
found it difficult to secure work in 
this field. When this was forcefully 
brought to the attention of business 
educators, social-business subjects 
came into the program which now 
makes it possible for the business 
education department to contribute 
to the social adjustment of the child 
as well as directing him in how to 
properly take his place in a progres- 
sive world of social and economic 
activities. It is not difficult to pick 
out courses in business education 
that have as their aims, exploration, 
information, and guidance. Business 
education subject-matter, therefore, 
is definitely progressive! 


Too Much Traditional Subject- 
Matter 


There remains only one part of the 
program that seems to be question- 
able. Traditional 
methods of teach- 
ing and tradi- 
tional subject- 
matter are far too 
much in evidence. 
Classroom pro - 
cedure has 
changed little 
since the first time 
the courses were 
introduced into 
the high school. 
However, we 
have kept ahead 
of many academic 
fields in our 
ability to retain 
pupil interest 
through the labor- 
atory method of 
teaching book- 
keeping and type- 
writing. In many 
school systems co- 
operative retailing 
courses have been 
organized which 
have been accepted by most educators 
as the greatest forward movement in 
business education in recent years. 

Much of the subject-matter being 
taught in business courses, however, 
no longer serves the needs of modern 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Enthusiastic testimonials concerning the 


economy of time, effort and material, 
which International All-electric Writing 
Machines make possible are being received 
from important businesses in all parts of 
the county. For example, the Texas 
Freight Company writes: 


“We checked the work of one of our bill 
clerks and found that he had turned out 
663 bills in 8Y%e hours. Up until the in- 
stallation of this machine (International 
Electric Forms Writing Machine) he 
averaged only about 350 bills per day.” 


The International Ad-&lectric 
Forms Writing Machine 


Increase in 
ing production 


The feather-light touch of International 
All-electric Writing Machines will bring 
speed, economy and more attractive ap- 
pearance to the paper work of any organi- 


zation. 


There are International All-electric Writ- 
ing Machines for every need. Certainly 
these modern machines have an important 
place in the modern commercial and busi- 
ness training school. Write for detailed 
information or call your nearest Inter- 


national Representative today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World H.adquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y | 


Branch Offices 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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|X discussing the topic of transcrip- 
tion one ventures into what might 
be termed “no-man’s-land.” Teach- 
ers of transcription disagree as to the 
proper time for the introduction of 
transcription. Some believe that the 
student should have complete mastery 
of the keyboard before he begins to 
transcribe. Others believe that reach- 
ing the word level is sufficient. At 
what rate should the student type be- 
fore he begins transcription? Here 
again there is as much disagreement 
as from 40 to 60 wpm. 


Opinions of Others 


Let us trace briefly through a per- 
iod of years, noting the opinions of 
authorities in the field. 

Miss Brewington,' of Chicago Uni- 
versity, writing in 1935, had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“Tt is not known whether or not skill in 
straight copy work helps or hinders in 
the learning of transcription. If it hinders, 
think what harm is done the student by 
requring typing facility of 40, 50, or 60 
wpm as a prerequisite to transcription.” 


W. R. Odell? of Columbia Uni- 
versity does not agree when he says 
in part: 


“I believe it is better for the student to 
bring to the typewriter a rate of 40 or 30 


wpm before transcription as this will 
simplify the transcription of shorthand 
Combining learning to type- 
write, with learning to transcribe, will 
break down shorthand reading 
habits.” 


Mr. Slinker * said that diagnostic 
tests in his school system have shown 


‘ Brewington, Ann, “BEW Transcription Club,” 
Business Education World, Vol. XV, No. 10, 


June, 1935, p. 819. 
* Odell, W. R., “BEW Transcription Club,” 

Suctaae” Education World, Vol. XV, No. 10, 

June, 1935, p. 819 

Slinker, Clay D.. “Training for Transcribing 

Ability,” American Shorthand Teacher, Vol. VI, 

October, 1925, pp. 33-36. 
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Trends in Transcription 


by Ruth J. Patterson 


East Commerce High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


Editor’s Comment: Current liter- 
ature on problems related to the 
teaching of transcription of Gregg 
Shorthand shows wide variation in 
respect both to recognition of the 
problems and to methods toward 
their solution. Miss Patterson sur- 
veys the literature in an effort to 
show present trends on such spe- 
cific problems as correct time for 
beginning the teaching of tran- 
scription, pretranscription train- 
ing, and the desirability of teach- 
ing the three skills as a unit; and 
outlines the methods used at 
The High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


that the ability in transcription can 
be developed simultaneously with 
ability in typewriting and shorthand 
and that the three techniques should 
be developed together. 


Likewise Cecelia Burton Winder,‘ 
of The Packard School, New York 
City, advocated starting transcription 
very early in order that it be cor- 
related with the learning processes of 
both shorthand typewriting. 
Psychologists who advance the theory 
of progressive expansion of the 
growth pattern, integrated from the 
beginning, would support Miss Win- 
der’s conclusions.’ 

In a Master’s Thesis prepared un- 
der the direction of Dr. E. G. Black- 
stone, Marie Lauritsen® concludes 
with the following unsolved prob- 
lems: 

1, Should transcription beg'n with the 


first lesson in shorthand ? 

2. Should special instruction in English 
be given to segregated groups ? 

3. Should students be required to have 
a knowledge of typewriting before 
shorthand is started? 

4. Is a foundation in both 
and typewriting necessary 
transcription is hegun? 


E. W. Harrison,‘ 


shorthand 
before 


head of the com- 
mercial department at John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, said that 
transcription ability is an integration 
of separate abilities in shorthand, 


4Winder, Cecilia Burton, “Early 
Procederes, Business Education 
XIV, No. 3, November, 1933, p. 26. 

5 For a discussion of this theory see Griffith, 
Coleman R., An Introduction to Educational Psy- 
chology, Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 1935. 

® Lauritsen. Marie, “An Analysis of Twenty 
Articles of Research on the Methods of Teach- 
ing Transcription, | University of Iowa, M. A 
in Commerce, 1932 

* Harrison, E. W.. 
Business Education 
May, 1935, p. 739. 
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typewriting and English. His views« 
support the theory of beginning to 
transcribe late. 

In 1935, Wallace W. Renshaw,’ 
manager of the New York office of 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 
stated that from the results of a 
questionnaire study he found that 
many schools were beginning tran- 
scription in the second semester and 
a few in the first. Ten per cent of 
the teachers throughout the country 
were not aware that there was a 
problem as they stated that their stu- 
dents were transcribing at the rate of 
120 wpm. Under such procedure 
there was transcribing, but no teach- 
ing of transcription. 

In another article Mr. Renshaw ® 
makes an interesting statement, which 
commercial teachers may appreciate : 

“Tn all my classroom visiting, I believe 
I have yet to see a student’s chart show- 
ing progress in transcription speed. Why 
not try one?” 

Teachers might remind themselves 
that their students vary in ability 
and that progress or growth in tran- 
scription rate is the desired goal. 

In writing for The Journal of 
Business Education, Eleanor Skim- 
in, of Northern High School, De- 
troit, Michigan, criticized the tra- 
ditional plan of teaching transcrip- 
tion. She said in part: 

“In the traditional plan of introducing 
dictation and transcription the English 
fundamentals are reviewed in the hope 
that there will be a transfer of this knowl- 
edge to the transcription. This process is 
valueless .... 

Many teachers will agree with Miss 
Skimin that grammar and spelling 
cannot be taught as separate subjects. 
There is not much transfer of train- 
ing when Mary writes, “Mr. James 
Russell, Principle.” 


BEW Transcription Club 


Sensing the need for more diag- 
nosis in the field of transcription the 
Business Education World in its Sep- 
tember, 1934 issue, formed the BEW 
Transcription Club with Helen Rey- 
nolds,"’ then associate professor of 
commercial education at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, as editor. A high 
degree of agreement was noted on 
the following points: 

1, All agreed that students should have 

at least a mastery of the mechanics 


of the typewriter before transcrip- 
tion should be undertaken. 


Renshaw, W. W., “Teaching Transcribing 
Skill,” Business Education World, Vol. XVI, No. 
1 


2, October, 1935, p. 141. 
Renshaw, W. W., “An Effective Plan for 
Teaching Transcription.” The Business Education 
6, February, 1938, p. 


Vol. XVIII, No. 


Skimin, Eleanor, ‘Practical on 
Teaching Transcription, ” The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, Vol. XI, No. 4, December, 1935, 


p. 19. 

11 BEW Transcription Club, The Business Edu- 
ee World, Vol. XIV, No. 
p. 283. 


4, December, 1934, 
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indicated, that by 


2. Most persons 
they 


“mastery of the typewriter,” 
meant typing on the word level. 

3. Most contributors agreed that tran- 

scribing adjustment should be made 
early in the process of learning short- 
hand. This would imply the intro- 
duction of typewriting earlier in the 
curriculum than shorthand. 

4. Several indicated an extra period for 

typewriting. 

5. The desirability of timed transcrip- 

tion was emphasized. 

As Frances Botsford of Ball State 
Teachers’ College, Muncie, Indiana, 
expressed a different view and one 
emphasized today, it may be well to 
allow space for a quotation from her 
article : 

“Too many timed tests in typewriting 
may make a poor background for tran- 
scription. To be successiul on timed tests, 
pupils must eliminate any thinking about 
meaning, grammatical construction, punct- 
uation, and spelling. That is an attitude 
not conducive to good transcribing.” 

Professor Frederick G. Nichols!” 
of Harvard University would agree, 
as evidenced by monthly tests dis- 
tributed by the Typewriter Educa- 
tional Research Bureau to teachers in 
the various high schools throughout 
the country. Teachers using these 
tests are emphasizing timed arrange- 
ment of material such as_ students 
would experience in an actual busi- 
ness situation. 

The service of the BEW Tran- 
scription Club was carried on 
throughout the years of 1934 and 
1935. The material submitted indi- 
cated need for diagnosis in the field. 


Functional Method 


To bring this short survey up to 
date, we might conclude with Mr. 
Leslie’s ™ ideas about transcription. 
He tells us that most teachers are 
now aware that transcription does 
present a problem but that they are 
handicapped in their attack on the 
problem. He further states that tran- 
scription is simply a combination of 
the three fundamental skills, short- 
hand, typewriting, and English and 
the longer the delay in putting the 
three together the better will be the 
result. He thinks it best to delay 
putting these skills together until the 
pupil begins to show ability described 
by Morrison's as the ability to use 
the skill “while something else is in 
the focal of consciousness.” This 
period for most students would be 


® For a discussion of commercial education 
from a vocational point of view read, Nichols, 
Frederick G., Commercial Education in the High 
School, D. ”Appleton- Century Co., New York, 


1933. 
13 Renshaw and Leslie, Gregg Dictation and 
Transcription, Teachers’ Manual, First Edition, 


The Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 

“Mr. Blanchard sets us thinking when he 
says in a recent article, “in spite of all the 
incorrect adaptations of Morrison et al. that 
have been injected into the teaching and learning 
of this subject...” Blanchard, Clyde I., “A 
Short Cut to Saeed Building,”’ The Business Edu- 
ree World, Vol. XIX, No. 6, February, 1939, 
p. 
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when they are able to write from 
dictation at 60 to 80 wpm and type- 
write 30 to 50 wpm and when his 
errors in English are not too numer- 
ous. Mr. Leslie believes that the 
ideal time would be the beginning oi 
the third semester when teaching 
Gregg Shorthand by the functional 
method. At this time the student has 
finished, Volumes 1 and 2 in the 
Gregg Manual and Functional MM th- 
od Dictation. During this time, if 
the teacher can introduce only ‘wo 
new points of English each day, 350 
to 400 points of transcription <diffi- 
culty will be covered in the first year’s 
work before the pupil has transcri sed 
a line on the typewriter. Mr. Leslie 
suggests that the English department 
cooperate by taking one letter a clay 
from the transcription work for <is- 
cussion in the English class. But we 
may well ask Mr. Leslie, how many 
teachers of English are teachers of 
Business English? Their very own 
students explain to them that the /et- 
ter is to be written full-block, open 
punctuation ! 

In the December, 1938, issue of ihe 
Business Education World in the 
column “Wondering and Wander- 
ing,” Mr. Leslie ’* alters some of his 
previous statements : 

“As I wrestle with this problem of 
transcription, | have begun to wonder 
whether perhaps our difficulty in achicy- 
ing transcription speed may not be caused 
by the emphasis we have placed on Eng- 
lish. I am beginning to wonder if it is 
not true that after a girl has gone through 
years of English grammar w ithout show- 
ing any results, we aren't going to be 
able to help her much in the amount of 
time we can spare .... Aren’t we wasting 
time that might better be spent in raising 
the level of the stenographic part of the 
transcription? .... It is only recently that 
my wonderings have carried me to the 
point of admitting that we can easily have 
too much English in our transcription 
classes.” 


The High School of Commerce 


At the High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Michigan functional meth- 
od classes begin transcription in 
Shorthand 3 where students are able 
to write from dictation at 70 to 80 
wpm and are able to type 35 to 40 
wpm. 

Teachers have available sufficient 
variety of material to present to the 
student to enable him to orient him- 
self in whatever situation he may be 
placed. Automotive dictation offers 
material suitable to the locality. 
Congressional Record Vocabulary 
provides advanced phrases for dicta- 
tion at higher speeds. 

Students have in their hands Miss 
Skimin’s, /ntroduction to Transcripf- 
“Wondering and Wander- 


ing ” Business Education World, Vol. XIX, No. 
, December, 1938, pp. 304-305. 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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HE teacher of office machines 

who does not bemoan the lack of 
needed equipment for the office ma- 
chines and office practice courses is 
a rare individual in these days. In 
all parts of the country the lack of 
the necessary equipment for giving 
a well-rounded course is mourned, 
even in many of the larger schools 
and more wealthy districts. School 
boards and administrative offices 
stand aghast at the pleading for more 
and more of the office appliances be- 
cause of the tremendous first cost en- 
tailed. A requisition for only three 
or four machines runs easily to a 
thousand dollars, and this cost 
usually defeats any chance for the 
acceptance of the request, almost be- 
fore it is put in writing. 

None the less, the office practice 
and machine courses have become 
recognized and accepted as integral 
parts of the modern business cur- 
riculum. This not only because in- 
struction in the operation 
of calculating and adding 
machines, and acquaint- 
anceship with the use of 
varied and numerous ap- 
pliances, which are in use 
in the modern office, is 
necessary for business 
students; but because in 
these courses the present 
day pupil is gaining a pre- 
experience of actual office 
methods and, in advance 
of employment, much of 
the knowledge of actual 
working conditions which 
create and develop in him 
or her the thing called 
“office presence.” This 
“office presence is mostly 
the individual’s outward 
expression of confidence 
in his own ability to do the neces- 
sary work well. We recognize to- 
day as important the development 
of such confidence, following the 
acquisition of skills; and office prac- 
tice courses aim at such orientation 
of our pupils, usually in the senior 
year of high school following or co- 
existing with skill subjects. More 
about this later in considering the 
“apprentice” in the classroom. 

For a number of reasonable causes 
the class procedures followed by in- 
structors in directing their classes in 
office machines vary widely. Scarcity 
of the necessary equipment, as previ- 
ously mentioned, as well as the lack 
of uniformity in the number and 
types of machines available for use 
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in the various schools, results in a 
wide divergence of views as to how 
a course should be taught and what 
the minimum or maximum offerings 
such a course should embrace. 


Battery Method of Instruction 


If the teacher has available suffi- 
cient machines of each type so that 
he can use the battery method of in- 
struction except in a quite modified 
form, he is fortunate. 

Let us first consider the battery 
method briefly, for, frankly, it is be- 
lieved that few schools, unless their 
classes in the subject are quite small 
in size, so that their equipment is all 
that can be desired, find the plan 
very practicable. The battery plan 
assumes that the class may be in- 


“Some pupils who have been intentionally trained in advance 
may be assigned to assist where needed.”’ 


structed as a whole in the operation 
of each machine, or in any office 
process. Individual instruction is 
probably at a minimum and _ tradi- 
tional methods are usually followed 
as in various other courses in the 
curriculum. Instruction, demonstra- 
tions, explanations, and admonitions 
are presented to the entire group at 
one time. A very satisfactory class 
situation should prevail. The big 
“but” is that we must have all the 
equipment we need for teaching pur- 
poses. 


Rotation Plan 
Look now into the organization of 


a class under more trying circum- 
stances. We do not have the ma- 


chines we need, or would like to 
have, so we must make our pupil 
assignments on another plan. We 
cannot afford a hit-or-miss situation. 
Therefore we must try to get some 
order out of confusion by a definite 
design, through which in each class 
period we can utilize our machines, 
as nearly as possible, on a one hun- 
dred per cent pupil-hour basis. In- 
cidently, it is by the utilization of our 
equipment to full-time extent that we 
best justify its purchase, assuming 
such utilization is purposeful and not 
just to keep the machines (or 
pupils) “busy’’. 

The rotation plan makes it possible 
to engage all the pupils in some class 
activity with a minimum loss of time 
on their part. According to this 
method, the instructor gives his 
work-assignments to the class on a 
rotating basis, so that each pupil 
passes in some progressive manner 
from one machine or work-process 
gto each of the others in 

turn. In succession, here 

the pupil or a group is at 
the Mimeograph, at the 

Monroe calculating ma- 

chines, at the Burroughs 

machines, at the Mar- 
chants, the Ditto or Hecto- 
graph, at the bookkeeping 
machines, the Dictaphone 
or Ediphone, perhaps the 
Multigraph Duplicator, or 
at one of several other 
types of office appliances. 
But such a plan neces- 
sarily places the instructor 
in a position, so to speak, 
of teaching a number of 
different subjects all at 
one time and in_ one 
place. When the groups, 
or individual pupils, ro- 
tate, each to another kind of work, 
the instruction must be repeated 
again and again to each new group 
—a man-sized job every day in the 
classroom with no let-up day after 
day. Great danger that the teacher 
become an automaton! Above all the 
teacher must be able to direct 
thought. encourage and inspire his 
class. To do this he must be free 
of some of the routine processes 
going on in the hustle and bustle 
about him. 

Two things may be suggested 
which have been of help in a class- 
room situation such as this. The 
first has to do with assignments for 
the classwork and the second with 
the use of a combination of the ap- 
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prentice system with individual and 
group instruction by the teacher. 


Assignments for Classwork 


When the pupils are assigned to 
the machines on a rotating schedule, 
it may be impossible to inaugurate 
a progressive system of advance- 
ment. One pupil may start with the 
Ditto work, and having served the 
required time move to the Monroe, 
then to the other machines. An- 
other pupil may start with the Bur- 
roughs, pass to the Mimeograph. 
then to the other machines. This 
will enable all machines to 
be utilized to the fullest 
extent in the class period. 
But to do this it is import- 
ant that the instructor 
build up a _ workable 
schedule of assignments 
in the various units of 
work, for each pupil at 
the beginning of the term, 
and adhere as strictly as 
possible to the schedule. 
Absences on the pupils’ 
part probably will cause 
the greatest difficulty in 
following the schedule. If 
a pupil is absent, he might 
be required to make up 
the work missed on his 
own time, so that the 
work of another pupil will 
not be delayed. Then, if 
the schedule is posted so that each 
pupil knows when he is to begin and 
end each assignment, the teacher 
does not have to spend a great deal 
of time making sure each pupil 
knows what is expected of him from 
day to day. His attention then can 
be given in a fuller degree to the 
actual work of assisting the pupils in 
their problems or the difficulties they 
are meeting. 


“A pupil 


Apprentice Plan 


When engaged in the actual work 
of instruction, the teacher often finds 
that since it is individualized to a 
considerable extent, he is not able 
to get around the class to this or that 


group rapidly enough to keep the 
classwork functioning smoothly. He 
may spend fifteen minutes demon- 
strating some process at the book- 
keeping machine, and at the same 
time find that some pupils at the cal- 
culating machines need assistance. 
To make either group wait would be 
poor economy of time. 

In this situation the use of the ap- 
prentice plan helps to solve the diffi- 
culty. Some pupil or pupils who 
have been intentionally trained in 
advance, or some who excel in their 
work and can therefore share some 


may be instructed in the operation of a machine 


and in turn may instruct... . 


of their own time may be assigned 
to assist where needed. A pupil may 
be instructed in the operation of a 
machine and in other work to be ac- 
complished, and he in turn: may in- 
struct the pupil who succeeds him 
according to the assignments shown 
on the schedule chart, with the 
teacher then ready to step in to settle 
any difficulty arising in any part of 
the classroom. 

The teacher may find it best, in 
particular, to use the apprentice plan 
with the Mimeograph, Ditto or Hec- 
tograph, dictating machine transcrip- 
tion, and the miscellaneous appli- 
ances such as the postal scales, num- 
bering machines, copy holder, sta- 


pling and punching devices, and the 
like. 

It is not necessary perhaps to cauv- 
tion that the teacher should super- 
vise constantly and make a check-up 
on the work of the entire class from 
their written reports and the results 
of problems as well as from personal 
observation of their progress. 

Incidentally, try making appren- 
tices of a few of your pupils who 
have not previously impressed you 
from the intellectual standy.oint. 
You may be surprised at the rea tion 
that your confidence in the pupi! will 
produce. Many of hose 
who usually do not -iand 
out in the ordinary lass- 
work shine like stars ‘nan 
actual work-situ.:tion 
where they share -ome 
measure of responsi’ ‘lity 
toward others, or dere 
they can perform ~ome 
worthwhile service to 
their fellow-pupils. 

Most practical tfice 
staffs are organized in 
such a way that each em- 
ployee has a definite re- 
sponsibility, a course of 
duty in which he ius 
have the confidence or be- 
lief in his ability on the 
part of the management. 
Once trained his future 
depends on his capacity 
to do this job well and to learn 
what is necessary to prepare himself 
for advancement. An office practice 
class may well be organized on such 
a foundation, each pupil sharing in 
the control of the class activity and 
competing with his classmates in ac- 
quiring the information and_ skills 
which will fit him to take a place in 
the business world after this ap- 
prenticeship period in school. — In 
probably no other branch of the high 
school curriculum, is it better ex- 
emplified that “learning by doing” 
is a real, active process in educa- 
tion. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


FEDERATION CONVENTION 


Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


December 27, 28, 29 and 30 


(See Page 35) 
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The Qualification Factor in Successful 
Oftice Employment 


N element of curiosity, stimulat- 
: ed by a sincere desire to benefit 

one thousand business education stu- 
dents at North Texas State Teachers 
College crystallized a plan for col- 
lecting data in certain “key” cities 
in the southwest for the purpose of 
registering typical conditions which 
would immediately double-check the 
things we already know, or point the 
way for further investigation. Types 
of business firms of mixed sizes were 
selected at random from mailing lists 
obtained for the cities of Dallas, 
Houston, Little Rock, and Oklahoma 
City. 

Sixty students took the responsi- 
bility of contacting an average of 
five “firm-assignments.” Briefly, 
more than three hundred letters were 
typewritten, ques- 
tionnaire - enclo- 
sures attached, 
envelopes pre- 
pared, stamped, 
and mailed before 
the data were col- 
lected in “return” 
form. Since the 
greatest amount 
of benefit fre- 
quently accrues to 
those individuals 
most intimately 
associated with 
the working pro- 
cess, the student- 
assignment plan 
was used to de- 
velop the data. In 
every case, stu- 
dents were in- 
structed carefully 
in the details of 
necessary follow- 
up procedures in 
collecting their 
questionnaires. 

Naturally, most 
of the routine 
work was given 
to the advanced 
secretarial class and it was indeed 
a pleasant surprise to see a change 
in their attitude when responsibility 
Was assigned and they knew they 
must “get it right.” As a laboratory 
Project the collecting of data was 
thoroughly justified within itself, 
but more obvious benefits developed 
quickly when student-teachers, senior 
students, graduate students, and 
campus secretaries saw what the 
requisites for successful employment 
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here in the southwest really are. 
These requisites are yet a con- 
stant source of debate and discus- 
sion in squaring the more conven- 
tional standards developed the 
“methods of teaching” class. Indeed 


opportunities have already found en- 
couragement in making our four-year 
teacher-training program more effec- 
tive in terms of qualified students. 


Limitations of the Study 


Obviously no attempt has been 
made to arrive at definite conclusions 
with a working knowledge of eighty- 


“Most of the routine work was given to the advanced secretarial class”’ 


four cases taken from business execu- 
tives in only four cities, but en- 
couragement comes through a modest 
beginning with substantial dividends 
already apparent. Furthermore, it is 
open to question whether or not the 
questionnaire form of collecting data 
of this sort is reliable, yet because 
many of these firms are known at 
close range, and because all data were 
furnished through a code system 
without commitment, it is reasonable 


to expect that the reports are genu- 
ine. This conclusion is reinforced 
too by a rather common expression 
on the part of many employers in 
rendering the report, to say that they 
wanted to have a part in the improve- 
ment of our training program and 
considered it a privilege to con- 
tribute. 


Desire for College Trained 
Workers 


Since our point of view here at 
North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege is primarily concerned with the 
college level, the opening series of 
questions had specifically to do with 
an appraisal of our training program 
for business students. More than 
80 per cent of the cases report a 
preference for 
office employees 
trained in univer- 
sity or college de- 
partments of busi- 
ness administra- 
tion. in- 
cludes approxi- 
mately 35 per cent 
of the usual busi- 
ness college type. 
It is interesting to 
observe that al- 
though 45 per cent 
of the cases re- 
porting in this 
total favor college 
and university de- 
partments of busi- 
ness, only 30 per 
cent could see an 
advantage in a 
general college 
education for their 
office employees. 
Eighty-eight per 
cent of the cases 
reporting on mini- 
mum educational 
requirements also 
set a high school 
education as a 
base requirement for employment, 
while 12 per cent held out for the 
college minimum. 

Seventy-one per cent of the of- 
fice executives reporting in this 
study give qualification tests at the 
time new employees are being inter- 
viewed, however, only 24 per cent of 
the offices use intelligence tests. 
Thirty-five per cent of the cases re- 
port their practice of giving physi- 
cal examinations, while only 27 per 
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cent continue periodic physical ex- 
aminations in the interest of good 
health. 


Does Business Want the Younger 
Worker? 


Sixteen-year-old applicants are en- 
couraged by only 5 companies; the 
preferential age for new employees 
is between 18 and 20, and 64 per 
cent of the cases report that it makes 
absolutely no difference whether the 
person is married, single or divorced. 

More than three-fourths of the 
cases set a minimum = shorthand 
speed requirement for new shorthand 
writers between 60 and 80 words per 
minute. Only four companies are 
willing to accept an applicant for 
typewriting with a speed of less than 
50 words per minute. Seventy-five 
per cent of the cases prefer a tran- 
scription rate ranging from 25 to 35 
words per minute on a fifteen-min- 
ute test. 

Seventy-three per cent of the com- 
panies expect to pay $70 per month 
or less for new stenographic service, 
while only 10 per cent of the cases 
offer to pay $110 or more per month. 
New bookkeepers may expect to be- 
gin at approximately $75 per month, 
while general clerical employees can 
look forward to a meager $55 per 
month, 

The subjective division of the ques- 
tionnaire asked for criticisms re- 
garding the work of new stenograph- 
ers. Eighteen business men empha- 
sized a lack of accuracy in transcrip- 
tion in stenographic service. Four- 
teen mentioned a deficiency in in- 
terest in the job and its responsibili- 
ties. The most severe criticism reg- 
istered for new bookkeepers stressed 
a lack of fundamental bookkeeping 
knowledge and practical point of 
view in application. 

A lack of self-confidence, short- 
lived enthusiasm, and poor groom- 
ing took the usual positions of im- 
portance in characterizing the per- 
sonal characteristics of new office 
employees. 

Eleven business men expressed 
themselves as disapproving of present 
offerings in English, seven mentioned 
arithmetic . . . in both subjects they 
felt our schools were devoting too 
much time to this part of the teach- 
ing schedules, 


Most Commonly Used Machines 


The most commonly used office 
machines reported were as follows: 
the adding machine, calculator, dupli- 
cator, dictating machine, bookkeeping 
machine, billing machine, addressing 
machine, and check-writing machine. 

Already, our study has been worth 
more than it has cost. The reports 
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are so radical in parts as to raise 
fundamental questions of reliability 
in formulating a set of conclusions. 
The investigation should be expand- 
ed to such a degree as to remove the 
element of doubt as to representa- 
tion of cases. Perhaps a_teacher- 
training institution is better equipped 
to conduct additional inquiries deal- 
ing with the problem of southwestern 
business employment because such an 
institution does, or should, try to 
maintain an objective point of view 
in organizing business subjects. | 


TRENDS 


Value of Further Study 


There are at least ten thousand 
cases ready and waiting to be con. 
tacted here in the southwest. A lim- 
ited amount of financial encourage. 
ment has been promised with which 
to continue our investigation. We 
look forward hopefully to a time in 
the near future when we shall be 
ready and willing to formulate a 
training program for business stu. 
dents which will better serve our 
teachers who are to be very near the 
employment line. 


IN TRANSCRIPTION 


(Continued from page 12) 


tion and Gregg Speed Building. 
Articles from Miss Skimin’s book 
are discussed for points of punctua- 
tion and grammar and unfamiliar 
terms are explained before dictation. 
For example: Your car was switched 
to the siding .... may be made mean- 
ingful to all students after a few 
minutes prestudy and conditioning. 
New material which contains similar 
points of grammar is then dictated. 
Many teachers get good results 
in their classes by discussing letters 
from the point of view of the busi- 
ness transaction concerned, that is— 
is the letter an order letter, a sales 
letter, or an adjustment letter? What 
purpose does the letter accomplish ? 
The students enjoy this variation 
as they are actually thinking of the 
business procedure involved. 


Los Angeles Plan 


Teachers will be interested in re- 
sults from a questionnaire study made 
by Dr. Jessie Graham and others, and 
supervised by Dr. E. G. Blackstone, 
which has just been published in the 
form of a transcription syllabus.” 

The study indicated a lack of tran- 
scription training in the Los Angeles 
High Schools. As a result, transcrip- 
tion is now an authorized course 
(1939-40) with credit allowed on 
basis of one semester period for each 
period per week per semester. Tran- 
scription at the typewriter is to be 
provided with Shorthand 2—an in- 
troduction to transcription, at least 
two days each week; and Shorthand 
3 and 4 transcription of dictated 
materials, daily. 


Transcription, Elementary (A11-A12) 
(To accompany Shorthand 2) Intro- 
duction to transcription by which pu- 
pil is led by easy stages to an applica- 
tion and combination of the skills of 
shorthand, typewriting, and English 
usage. 


16 Teacher's Handbook and Course of Study for 
“Transcription,” Los Angeles City Schools, Divi- 
sion of Instruction and Curriculum, School Pub- 
lication No. C-195, 1939, pp. 1-43. 
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Transcription, Advanced B (B12- A12) 
The development of transcriptio:: skill 
—a separate skill made by using 
shorthand, typewriting, and English 
usage skills—a minimum speed of 2) 
words per minute on transcription of 
new material. 


Transcription, Advanced A_ 
Further development of transcription 
skill—a minimum speed of 30 words 
per minute on new material. 


The Transcription Committec has 
recommended An Introduction to 
Transcription, Adams-Skimin. They 
strongly recommend that both the 
shorthand and transcription periods 
for each class be taught by the same 
teacher. 

The use of Progress Charis is 
highly recommended. The teacher is 
reminded that notes taken near the 
maximum speed of the pupils are al- 
ways more slowly transcribed than 
notes taken with ease. Transcription 
speed is best built on notes which are 
easily legible. Emphasis is placed 
upon development of character traits, 
particularly those mentioned by Char- 
ters in his study of vocational traits 
for secretaries. Responsibleness and 
dependability may be defined as get- 
ting transcripts in on time. The Per- 
sonality Chart lists attitude, toward 
the job and toward fellow workers, 
as all important. 


Conclusions 

A full discussion of transcription 
is a more extended affair than can be 
covered in one article. But we may 
conclude with the statement that the 
trend today is to start transcription 
later. We should strive to drive 
home the idea that the end-all of 
shorthand is the mailable transcript. 
Emphasize 100 per cent spelling and 
common sense punctuation, original- 
ity of style with responsibility on the 
student. Dictate over a sustained 
period, duplicating an office situation 
as nearly as possible, time the tran- 
scription, and penalize correctible, 
uncorrected errors. 
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Widely Used 


Text 


Gives Distorted Picture of 


Business and Advertising 
by Alfred T. Falk 


Director, Bureau of Research and Education 
Advertising Federation of America 


Editorial Comment: The following statement is a summary of a bulle- 
tin issued by the Advertising Federation titled “Does Advertising Harm 
or Benefit Consumers’? It is a critical review of “Advertising and 
the Consumer,” Chapter XIX of “An Introduction to Problems of 


American Culture,” 


a junior high school text by Harold Rugg of 


Teachers College, Columbia University. This statement is followed 
by a letter written by Herbert A. Tonne of New York University to 
Mr, Falk commenting on the point-of-view presented, and is in turn 


followed by Mr. Falk’s interesting reply. 


by permission of Mr. Falk. 


This discussion is printed 


A textbook used in 4,200 school systems 
gives students a misleading picture of 
business and teaches that advertising is 
detrimental to the interests of consumers, 
it was revealed recently in a critical re- 
view published by the Advertising Feder- 
ation of America. Entitled “Does Adver- 
tisng Harm or Benefit Consumers?” the 
Federation’s publication presents an analy- 
sis of a chapter on advertising included in 
the widely used textbook, /ntroduction to 
Problems of American Culture, by Pro- 
fessor Harold Rugg, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University... . 

The Advertising Federation takes ex- 
ception to Rugg’s treatment of advertising 
and business, asserting that the author 
makes it appear that advertising today is 
mostly dishonest and that it is an economic 
waste causing prices to rise continually 
higher and higher. The review charges 
that the matter is unfairly presented 
“through cumulative implications, unrep- 
resentative examples, and leading ques- 
tions.” 

While denying the propriety of propa- 
ganda in the school room, the review 
concedes as to Rugg’s rights as a private 
individual, “In this democratic country, 
everyone has the right to express his pri- 
vate views about business, advertising, 
politics, religion, or any other subject, and 
it is perfectly proper for an individual to 
write books and disseminate propaganda 
to influence public thinking jand promote 
his particular point of view.’ 

Schools, however, are the property of 
the people, and “the democratic principle 
of academic freedom does not confer upon 
individual educators the personal privi- 
lege or the moral right to use the school 
room for the propagation of their pet 
prejudices or social theories.” When par- 
ents send their children to school, they 
have a right to expect unbiased education 
and truthful teaching. the Federation as- 
serts, and it is the responsibility of school 
authorities to see that they get it. 

The textbook author is quoted as cate- 
gorically telling students that advertising 
raises prices and increases the cost of 
doing business, and is accused of ignoring 
all evidence to the contrary. He offers no 
logic or evidence to support his assump- 
tion, says the review. 

Explaining that “the experience of the 
firms that spend money for advertising is 
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that advertising lowers their ‘cost of sell- 
ing,” and also that “the savings of mass- 
production methods are possible to indus- 
try largely because advertising makes 
mass selling possible,” the Federation pub- 
lication adds that competition forces man- 
ufacturers eventually to pass the savings 
on to consumers. Thus the use of adver- 
tising actually serves to bring about a 
lower scale of prices. 

Rugg’s characterization of advertising, 
says the review, is such as to give students 
the impression that today’s advertising is 
mostly dishonest. His presentation creates 
mistrust of advertised products, hoth as 
to quality and as to price. 

The textbook even goes so far as to 
narrate an episode in which a popular ad- 
vertised brand of oil is proved to be cor- 
rosive, although the episode never really 
occurred, according to the book in which 
it was originally related. He fails to men- 
tion that the episode was offered as a 
hypothetical case by its original authors. 

Referring to “Rugg’s quaint economic 


theories, together with his plainly evident 


hostility toward the workings of the 
American individual-enterprise system,” 
the A. F. A. charges that his textbook 
presents “an extremely biased and mis- 
leading denunciation of those business de- 
velopments which we have long known as 
industrial progress. Expanded produc- 
tion, increased efficiency, and even scien- 
tific product research, are all put in a bad 
light and are depicted as working against 
the interests of the consumer. 

According to the review, Rugg expresses 
the thought that it is bad for the consumer 
when science aids industry to make by- 
products out of waste materials. He is 
quoted as saying that for the manufac- 
turer this development of by-products 
meant “only increased efficiency,” while the 
consumer can use only a certain amount 
of food, clothing, and furniture. 

The textbook is also represented as im- 
plying that further rise in the standard of 
living would be wasteful extravagance, 
and that the urge of industry to produce 
constantly more goods is harmful to so- 
ciety. 

In this connection the review observes: 
“The fact that nine-tenths of the Ameri- 

can people individually want a lot more 
of all kinds of things, and that one-third 
of the people don’t have all that is ‘needed 
for cleanliness, health, and happiness’ ap- 
parently is unimportant.” 

Commenting on Rugg’s argument that 
the consumer’s purchases are limited by 
his pocketbook, the review says that Rugg 
“fails to realize that the only way the 
people can have more money to spend is to 
earn it by producing more.” If no effort 
is made to produce more goods, says the 
Federation, there never will be more pur- 
chasing power, for the money with which 
goods are bought is created by the activity 
of making those goods. 

In condemning Professor Rugg’s chap- 
ter on advertising, the A. F. A. notes that 
“While it may not be possible to segregate 
any individual deliberate misstatements, 
the chapter in its entirety does give a woe- 
fully misleading picture of advertising, to 
say nothing of its disparagement of the 
American system of private competitive 
enterprise.” 

“This,” says the Federation, “is a most 
serious fault in a textbook that is used 
for study in the social science courses of 
several thousand school systems.” 


Commentary on Mr. Falk’s Statement 
by Herbert A. Tonne 


New York University 


I feel that in a considerable measure 
Mr. Falk’s indictment is justified. Rugg 
does indicate the cost of advertising but 
does not adequately demonstrate the sav- 
ings which advertising has caused. He 
also fails to recognize that hyperbole 
which is so typical of American adver- 
tising is typical of many aspects of life 
including education and is discounted by 
the usual consumer: that, in fact, the usual 
consumer expects a certain amount of ex- 
aggeration and definitely plans on_ it. 
Therefore, if the plain truth is given the 
consumer frequently under-estimates the 
real value of the commodity. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that your bulletin is as un- 
wisely written as is Rugg’s Chapter. For 
example, on the title page, you state that 
Rugg teaches that advertising is mostly 
dishonest. In my own opinion he indi- 
cates that considerable aspects of adver- 
tising are exaggerated. You say that ad- 
vertising is an economic value; Rugg im- 


plies that it is in part a waste. You state 
that he says that advertised products are 
untrustworthy. It seems to me that he 
says that the advertisements about adver- 
tised products are untrustworthy. 

I checked through a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post and compared the 
various tire advertisements which are par- 
ticularly abundant in this issue. The com- 
modity, that is the tires, are quite trust- 
worthy; but the advertisements about this 
commodity are exaggerated and contra- 
dictory. I believe there is considerable 
justification in Rugg’s contention that 
much of our advertising is untrustworthy. 
. state that Rugg says that advertising 

harmful to consumers; he states that 
phases of it untrust- 
worthy. In bold lettering you indicate 
that he implies that the American system 
is wrong. This, I believe, is an unwar- 
ranted conclusion on your part. 

There 1s nv doubt that Rugg gives a 
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one-sided picture. I believe, however, 
that you are equally unfair in compfetely 
condemning Rugg’s chapter and distorting 
his presentation to the other extreme. 


Why not, for example, rewrite the chap- 
ter so that it tells the whole truth not 
from the bias of a socialist, but also not 
from the bias of the advertising man? 


Reply to Dr. Tonne’s Comment 
by Mr. Falk 


Your attitude is very fair, but there are 
some things about the Rugg viewpoint 
that I think you have not fully interpreted. 
Perhaps that is because you read only 
the one chapter which we specifically criti- 
cized. Also, it seems to me that you do 
not give recognition to the meanings of 
cumulative implications, unrepresentative 
examples, and leading questions, which 
constitute Rugg’s chief vehicles for creat- 
ing an unfavorable picture of advertising. 

Regarding our statement that Rugg pic- 
tures advertising as being mostly dishon- 
est, you admit only that Rugg indicates 
that considerable aspects of advertising 
are exaggerated. I don’t see how you 
could possibly get so mild an impression. 
Please remember that this chapter is not 
intended for adults who presumably know 
what everybody is supposed to know about 
the ordinary functions of business and 
advertising. Rugg is speaking to children 
in the ninth grade. He cites’ a long list 
of abuses and he uses the expressions 
“dishonesty,” “wide-spread misrepresenta- 
tion,” “wide-spread fraud,” “criminal con- 
victions,” “deceive the people,” “unscrupu- 
lous concerns.” In picking these words 
from the text just now, I failed to come 
across the word “exaggeration” or any 
other word with so mild a meaning. 

The accusations of dishonesty are en- 
tirely unrelieved by any qualification as to 
their application. The uninformed ninth- 
grader must naturally get the distinct im- 
pression that advertising is mostly dis- 
honest. You perhaps did not get that im- 
pression because you unconsciously modify 
Rugg’s information with other facts that 
shape your own mental background. 

As to advertising being an economic 
waste, you say that Rugg merely implies 
that it is in part a waste. To this I reply, 
first, that Rugg repeatedly and emphati- 
cally makes the point that advertising 
raises prices and represents merely so 
much extra cost which the consumer must 
pay in buying advertised goods; and sec- 
ond, that Rugg presents the thesis that 
there i is only a certain amount of purchas- 
ing power and ady ertising cannot increase 
it and, besides, that consumers’ wants are 
limited and by urging them to buy more 
and different things advertising simply 
makes their living more extravagant. 
Surely these points add up to a charge of 
economic waste. Ia fact, he says to the 
student, “Perhaps you may ask, then, ‘Is 
advertising necessary?” 

You deny that Rugg implants the 
thought that advertised products are un- 
trustworthy and you claim that Rugg 
merely contends that much of the adver- 
tising is untrustworthy. In opening his 
chapter on advertising, Rugg presents the 
imaginary episode about the well-adver- 
tised oil which turned out to be corro- 
sive, and he presents the incident in such 
a way and with such an explanation that 
the ninth-grade student should certainly 
get the impression that this is a typical 
example, not merely of advertised oil but 
of many kinds of advertised products. He 
places considerable emphasis on his warn- 
ing against accepting as reliable a product 
which is sold in great volume and which 
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is well advertised. In this portion of his 
discussion, he does not point so much at 
the untrustworthiness of the advertising 
as at the untrustworthiness of the prod- 
uct itself. Later on he attacks the adver- 
tising too, but here he levels a finger of 
distrust at the product. 

You take exception to our statement 
that Rugg characterizes advertising as 
harmful to consumers. To me it appears 
that that is the logical summation of his 
whole chapter on advertising and the con- 
sumer. He says that advertising raises 
prices; he says that advertising makes liv- 
ing more extravagant and causes people 
to spend beyond their means; he says that 
advertising has brought about intra-indus- 
try monopoly and a destructive form of 
inter-industry competition; he says that 
advertising is a part of the effort of in- 
dustry to produce ever more goods, which 
he implies very definitely is harmful to 
consumers; in fact, there is nothing that 
he says about advertising that gives the 
student any impression that advertising 
benefits the consumer at all. It seems to 
me that no other interpretation is possible 
than that Rugg intends to implant the con- 
clusion that advertising is harmful to the 
consumer. 

You label as an ynwarranted conclusion 
cur indication that. Rugg implies that the 
American system is wrong. Many others 
who have told me of their interpretations 
of the Rugg book have said that their im- 
pression is that Rugg’s chief objective in 
writing this book and the other five in the 
series was to undermine belief in our 
system of private competitive enterprise 
and to promote the philosophy of col- 
lectivism. Most certainly he gives ample 
warrant for more than just a suspicion on 
that score. 

In one part of the book which we have 
criticized, Rugg lists a number of social 
reforms that he says are needed and com- 
plains that they are difficult or impossible 
to bring about because of the fact that 
industry is privately owned. In another 
place where he refers to the disadvantages 
of our system, he shows in contrast the 
advantages of the Russian communist 
Five-Year Plan and lauds, in_ italics, 
“every aspect of the economic, social, and 
political life of a country of 140,000,000 
people is being carefully planned!” 

This is not all. Throughout this series 
of six books there is a persistent under- 
current of disparagement and attack 
against our economic and social system 
and an advocacy of collectivist principles. 
This assumes the significance of purpose- 
ful propaganda to anyone who has read 
Rugg’s pamphlet, “Building a Science of 
Society for the Schools,” in which he ex- 
plains the underlying philosophy and the 
objectives of his vast educational project 
as represented in this so-called “descrip- 
tion of modern society.” He looks upon 
this as a step in “social reconstruction.” 

He says it is necessary to dramatize 
vividly the “inadequacy of the distribution 
system” and the “actual poverty” which 
prevails. He believes that for the right 
preparation of these seventh, eighth, and 
ninth-grade_ children, his books must 


“critically examine the family life, the 
economic organization, the language, the 
number and measurement systems, the 
church, the club, the theatre, and every 
other mode of group action or expres- 
sion.” Note that he does not speak of an 
accurate portrayal but of a critical exami- 
nation. These young children are to be 
taught to “critically examine” family life, 
the church, economic organization, etc. | 
have no quarrel with the idea of education 
being for the purpose of teaching  stu- 
dents to examine critically and to appraise 
independently, but isn’t it going a bit far 
when children of 12 to 14 years are taught 
first of all to question the validity of ex- 
isting fundamental institutions which are 
accepted and preferred by an overwh:|m- 
ing majority of their parents? 

Perhaps you know about the “Frontier 
Thinkers” and their part in laying the 
basis and forming the concepts behind the 
preparation of this series of social scicnce 
books. They are a corps of left-radical 
thought, the “first brigade” of which in- 
cludes, in the words ot Rugg, “such 
epoch-making pioneers as Karl Marx and 
Thorstein Veblen.” In speaking of “our 
corps of frontier thinkers,” Rugg g'ves 
the impression that the contemporary 
members actually met and over a period 
of years did a great deal of work in con- 
nection with this educational project. 

One of the important points that Kugg 
brings out in his little booklet is that the 
young generation must be practiced in the 
attitude of expectancy of change—change 
in the economic system, government, and 
change in objects of allegiance. He men- 
tions a number of concepts which youth 
must grasp clearly, including the point 
that the basic assumption of government 
by the consent of the governed has been 
vitiated by present-day operation of laissez 
faire. Also he refers to the characteristic 
American belief in the ladder of oppor- 
tunity for each individual and says that 
this outlook has been called “the Ameri- 
can Dream.” He makes quite a point of 
gigantic accumulations of capital in a jew 
hands, which guarantee to private owners 
control over resources and men. He speaks 
of the loss of the worker’s control over 
his share of the social income. 

Rugg contends against his critics that 
seventh, eighth, and ninth-grade students 
are not too young to understand such con- 
cepts as “the inter-dependence of indus- 
trial life,” “laissez faire,” “a civilization 
of poverty and plenty,” “economic nation- 
alism,” and “technological unemployment.” 
He says that the student must be prepared 
for a direct frontal attack upon crucial 
current issues. 

He asserts, “A new public mind is to be 
created.” He would do this by creating 
tens of millions of new individual minds 
and welding them into a “new social 
mind.” Old stereotypes must be broken 
up, he says. 

All. this is in the background booklet 
explaining the objectives of the Rugg so- 
cial science books. Knowing this and then 
reading the concepts as he has presented 
them to students in these books, one can- 
not fail to get the very definite impres- 
sion that Rugg is engaged in a great cru- 
sade for a new order of society built 
around the principles of collectivism. 

Most certainly we are very moderate in 
indicating that Rugg implies that the 
American system is wrong. 


Comments from our readers 
will be welcomed. 
—The Editors 
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HE Office Practice Course of 

Studies as it is correlated with the 
Advanced Typing and other special 
activities of the school in the differ- 
ent lanes is the key one for further- 
ing such objectives as: 

A personality that is welcomed in }usi- 


ness and society alike; 
An understanding of the language of 


business ; 

Economic and social intelligence ; 

A fuller understanding of the duties and 
responsibilities both as a consumer of and 
user of economic goods; and 

A tool for living. 

The most satisfactory arrangement 
is to have the students grouped and 
sectioned acccording to the type of 
major. Whether these may be taught 
as separate sections depends on sev- 
eral factors, as: Classroom facilities, 
the size of the schoo! and classes, the 
available teacher material, and ma- 
terials and equipment for use. The 
most satisfactory arrangement, when 
the above is not 
possible, is to 
group the Ac- 
counting and Sec- 
retarial together 
and the General 
Business and Vo- 
cational - Clerical 
in a second divi- 
sion. The teach- 
ing procedures 
and units covered 
shall be varied to 
fit the needs with- 
'n the groups. 

The following 
set-up is arranged 
for the four sep- 
arate classes. 
However, the sug- 
gested units may 
be enlarged, 
changed or cut to 
meet the needs of 
any school. 


Secretarial Science Major 


Units of Instruction: 
Personality Studies, Job Fitness, Job Pos- 
sibilities 
The Trilogy of Personality 
Mental, Moral and Physical 
How to Function and Improve on the Job 
Observations by Personnel Managers 
The Importance of Instructions 
Procedures in Taking Dictation and 
Transcription 
Standard Forms, Letters and Envelopes 
Banking and Financial Duties with 
Instruments of Credit 
Forms for Business and Legal Instru- 
ments 
Mailing: Duties and Procedures for 
Incoming Mail 
Outgoing Mail 
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Units of Instruction for Office Practice 


by Hazel E. Collins 


Montgomery Blair H:gh School 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Editor’s Remarks: This article is 
continued from the previous issue 


of this Journal. 


Office Machines and Appliances 
Visit to see these in action 
3illing and Invoicing 
Arranging Statistical Matter 

Transportation of Goods 

Receptionist Techniques 
Meeting Callers 
Telephoning 

References 
Secretarial Reference Books 
Business Reference Books 

Writing Effective English 
Titles of Address 


Montgomery Blair 
Si‘ver Spring, 


Mary!and 


Commercial Abbreviations 
Capitalization, Punctuation, etc. 
Division of Words (review) 


Condense Postal Information 


Filing 
Library Bureau—Minimum: 20 periods 


Service: as Secretaries Correlated with 
Advanced Typewriting 
Principal's office 
Vice-Principal’s office 
Members of the Faculty, etc. 


This is worked out on the rotating plan, 
with definite assignments to serve for a 
definite length of time. It is considered 
a part of their training to make the ar- 
rangements with persons to whom they 
are assigned, for estimating time and 
volume of work, to be completed on 
each job. 


Accounting Major 


Units of Instruction: 


Introduction to Banking and Financial 


Studies 

Procedures in handling moneys 

Kinds of money and instruments of 
credit 

Cashiering and making change 

Bank Account and the Reconciliation 

History of banking 

The Federal Reserve System 

Trip to the main depository bank 


Personality Studies, Job Fitness, and Job 


Possibilities 

Manners in business 

The trilogy of Personality 
Mental, Moral, Vhysical 

Forces and Customs that Affect Business 

Relations 

Introduction to Business Economic 
Problems; Background of modern 


business 

Scope and Control of Economic Free- 
dom 

Wealth and Income, and their manage- 
ment 


Protection and Savings 
Talk by Insurance Representative, or trip, 
samples of insur- 
ance papers 
Our financial sys- 
tem and investing 
The problem of 
poverty, old age, 
dependents, 
planned spending 
You and the Prob- 
lem of Taxes 
Purpose of Taxa- 
tion 
Kinds of taxes 
Trip to U. S. Con- 
gress or listening 
in on radio 
speeches on prob- 
lens of or taxa- 
tion measures. 
Am. Forum of 
the Air Publica- 
tions, as Chain 
Store Taxation 
Income taxes and 
tax blanks 
Marketing Functions 
and Business Or- 
ganizations 
Our marketing sys- 
tem (assembling, 
grading, storing, 
standardization, 
transportation, 
assumption of risk, financing) 
How prices affect you 
Credit and Legal relations of buying and 
selling ‘ 
Governmental and Private Agencies for 
the Protection of Consumer 
Trace a commodity from production to 
consumption 
Filing 
Library Bureau 
Trip to Remington Rand for splendid 
demonstration of filing 


Trip to F.BI. (usually) to see the 
miles and miles of files in action. 


All this is correlated with the special work 
of service in the School Bank, Prin- 
cipal’s Office, Vice-Principal’s Office, 
service for other departments, and ac- 
tivities 
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The student has a choice of any of these 
units in which he shall major or do 
further research (or work) fof his 
special interests. For example, some 
may wish to do more than the twenty 
periods of filing, which is minimum; 
or, others may be particularly interested 
in Problems of Taxation. 


General Business Major 
Units of Instruction: 


Introduction 
Importance of Business in Everyday 
Living 
Everyday contacts with banking routines 
Handling Money—Cashiering 
Kinds of Money 
Coins and currency 
Forms of checks 


Indorsements 
Procedures in transferring 


The Bank Account 


Establishing a Bank Account 

Using a Bank Account Se 

The Bank Statement and Reconciliation of 
the Bank Account 


Establishing Credit 
Communications and Travel 

The Telephone | 

Telegraph, Radio and others 

Mail 
Classes of mail 
Preparation of Packages for Mailing 
Mailing costs 

Shipping 
Kinds 


Costs—rates 
Forms and records 


Travel (with special attention to kinds 
of position in connection with these 
various business organizations) 


Methods of Travel 
Services of Transportation Companies 
Methods of Financing 


Hotel Services 


Thrift and Investment 
Planned Spending 


Budgets and Records 
Investments and Savings 
Savings Accounts 
Insurance Protection 
Insurance of Property 
Life Insurance 
Policies—costs—benefits 
Obtaining a home 
Personality Studies in Relation to Job Fit- 
ness 
The Trilogy of Personality ; 
Qualities, character traits, and habits of 
work 
Appearance: Health, dress, posture, etc. 
Aptitudes and abilities in relation to job 
requirements 
: Job Possibilities 
Filing : 
Minimum: Twenty periods 
Background work in special duties and 
clerical routines: 
Integrated with the students’ choices of 
projects and with practical school 
situations, where possible. P 
Simple records-keeping in connection 
with a project. 
Cashiering 
Figuring costs 
Discount figuring 
Rough draft 
Typing bills 
Check payments 
Stenciling 
Duplicating processes 
Mimeographing 
ding machines, stapling, etc. 
Stock record work 
Payroll and time keeping 
Monthly statement work 
Auditing vouchers with bills 
Card index work 
Inventory work 
Collection work 
telephone: 
rdering supplies 
Order clerk work 
Shipping clerk work 
Credit clerk work 
Restaurant work 
Tea shop 
Running errands: 
Inside office 
Outside office 
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Vocational-Clerical Major 
Units of Instruction: 


Introduction 
Importance of Business in Everyday 
Living 
Personality Studies in Relation to Job Fit- 
ness 


The Trilogy of Personality 
Qualities, character traits, and habits of 
wor 
Appearance: Health, Posture, Dress, etc. 
Aptitudes and abilities in relation to job 
requirements 
Job possibilities 
Everyday Contacts with Banking Routines 
Duties of a Cashier 
Handling money—Making change 
Coins, currency, and checks ‘ 
Indorsements 
Procedures in transferring money 


The Bank Account 


Establishing a bank account 
Bank statement and reconciliation of the 
bank account 


Credit relations 
Communications and Travel 
Filing 

Minimum: Twenty Periods 


Background work in special duties and 
clerical routines : 


Integrated with the students’ choices oj 
projects and with practical school 
situations, where possible: 


Simple records-keeping in connection 
with a project. 


Cashiering 
Figuring costs 
Discount figuring 
Rough draft 
bills 
Check payments 
Stenciling 
© Duplicating processes 
Mimeographing 
Adding Machines, stapling, etc. 
Stock record work 
~ Payroll and time keeping 
Monthly statement work 
Auditing vouchers with bills 
Card index work 
Inventory work 
Collection work 
Using telephone: 
Ordering supplies 
Order clerk work 
Shipping clerk work 
Credit clerk work 
Restaurant work 
Tea shop 
Running errands: 
Inside office 
Outside office 


IS BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRESSIVE? 
(Continued from page 9) 


youth in a modern society. Business 
arithemetic, for instance, is much too 
detailed and some of the units con- 
tained in the course are utterly ab- 
surd and have little or no applica- 
tion to business. Many units in the 
course in business law are far be- 
yond the experiences and compre- 
hension of the high school boy or 
girl. 

Because of the beliefs of teachers 
in various subjects that certain units 
in certain courses are necessary there 
has been much overlapping of sub- 
ject-matter in all courses in the high 
school curriculum. Evils of this kind 
cannot be eliminated without a more 
closely coordinated program. As 
long as departments and courses are 
independently organized and taught 
by specialized teachers, evils will con- 
tinue to exist. A closer integration 
of all the material outlined in vari- 
ous courses seems at this time to be 
the possible solution of the problem. 
Teachers need to think more of the 
whole child rather than the develop- 
ment of a highly specialized part of 
him. The trend should be toward a 
school curriculum as a big coordin- 
ated unit rather than highly special- 
ized departmentalization, with each 
department being guarded jealously 
by a highly specialized head, 

At the same time that department 
lines are broken down, subject-mat- 
ter lines should be cut across. There 
is no reason why the teacher of type- 
writing cannot integrate her work 
with that of the teacher of business 
English and combine the units on let- 
ter writing. It seems that with a 
lengthened period in bookkeeping all 
of the important matter contained in 
a business mathematics course. can 


be included and by tying it in with 
the practical work in the bookkeep- 
ing course, it can be taught better 
and retained longer. 


Future of Business Education 


Up to this time the future of busi- 
ness subjects has not been considered 
in the experiments being conducted 
by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. There has been little place 
given to it in the workshops being 
conducted in various sections of the 
country. There is no reason why it 
is not ready to take its place in any 
modern educational trend. 

The large enrollments in the com- 
mercial departments all over the 
country have made it possible for 
commercial teachers to proceed in 
practically the same manner as has 
been the custom for the past number 
of decades. These enrollments have 
had a tendency to discourage im- 
provements in offerings or in the 
methods of teaching in the great ma- 
jority of business education depart- 
ments in the high schools throughout 
the country. There are still too many 
traditional courses being offered. 

School administrators are better 
trained and have a broader know!- 
edge of all subjects offered than ever 
before. No longer is it possible for 
business teachers to proceed on the 
theory that they are masters of the 
details of their own teaching situa- 
tions in the high schools. They must 
broaden their own background and 
be ready and willing to bring busi- 
ness subjects into a closer relation- 
ship with other subjects in the public 
schools. If this is done, there need 
be no fear of the future of business 
education. 
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Education for 


S at least 80 per cent of the young 
A people of today do not go on to 
any institution of learning beyond the 
high school, and as the majority 
come from homes in which there is 
but little understanding of civic prob- 
lems, it is of vital importance that 
training for citizenship be given in 
the high school. No other subject that 
could be included within the curricu- 
lum is so well adapted to definite 
teaching along this line as is the sub- 
ject of law. There is no phase of 
human life with which law is not in- 
terwoven. Richard Hooker, an emi- 
nent Englishman, wrote: ‘Law is the 
foundation of every human right and 
obligation. Her voice is the harmony 
of the world; all things in heaven and 
on earth do her homage—the very 
least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempted from her 
power.” 


Many think of law as a difficult 
and technical subject. This is un- 
doubtedly true as the subject is pre- 
sented in many textbooks. The ques- 
tion facing the teacher is how to 
teach law in such a way that it will 
be within the comprehension of high 
school pupils, and can 
be applied to their 
personal and home 
problems. This at 
once calls for a 
method that  subor- 
dinates the memoriz- 
ing of principles, and 
requires, rather, the 
application of those 
principles to practical 
problems—civic, home 
and personal. 


Anti-Social Influence 
Regarding Law 


One who has taught 
law for many years is 
confronted w ith the 
fact that pupils are 
subjected, in an ever- 
increasing degree, 
to an anti-social in- 
fluence regarding law. Young people 
of today are inclined to look upon 
law as a sinister force instituted to 
suppress their personal freedom of 
action, and, therefore, to be evaded 
on every possible occasion. They 
think of law and the enforcement 
agencies as mere extensions of the 
tepressive forces of infancy, against 
which, with growth toward matur- 


“Visits by 
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by Adrienne V. Scott 


Washington Irving High School, 
New York, N. Y. 


the class to a 


“We must develop in our young 
people those characteristics essen- 
tial to worthy members of a true 
democracy, that when _ these 
pupils of today go from us as the 
citizens of tomorrow, they may 
represent the highest type of 
American citizenship.” 


ity, they inevitably rebel. They do 
not see the other side of the picture 
—that the orderly conditions within 
which they live are also a product of 
law. 

This antagonistic attitude toward 
law in general is the first obstacle to 
be overcome by the teacher. By sim- 
ple illustrations, it is possible to bring 
law within the experience of pupils 
in connection with their home prob- 
lems, neighborhood problems, and the 
more general problems of citizenship. 
In this way, they may be shown that 


Court in session are 


their own rights are protected by the 
law, and that it is only actions which 
would interfere with their rights or 
would be a menace to the community 
that are suppressed by law. Thus 
the necessary friendly attitude to- 
ward law is developed, and the sym- 
pathy of pupils is enlisted on the 
side of law-obedience and law-en- 
forcement. 


Democracy 


Justice and Common Sense the 
Basis of Law 


Throughout the course, the fact 
that law is merely the crystallized 
practice of justice and common sense 
should be constantly emphasized. As 
each law is presented, pupils should 
be urged to make known any doubt 
they feel in this respect, and the 
teacher should explain clearly why 
the law is just and sensible. Re- 
spect for law may be increased by 
showing that the purpose in passing 
a law is to minimize crime, rather 
than to let crime be committed and 
then punish the criminal. In teach- 
ing the Statute of Frauds this may 
be illustrated by emphasizing the 
fact that the intent of this statute is 
to discourage the crime of perjury 
by removing the incentive for it. 


Development of Ethical Character 


What subject lends itself more ad- 
mirably than law to the “Develop- 
ment of Ethical Character,” impor- 
tant among the seven cardinal prin- 
ciples of secondary education? At 
the outset, the teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to impress pupils with the fact 
that the Moral Law 
still stands the 
highest of all law, and 
that no one is a 
worthy citizen who 
violates the moral 
code. This may be 
well brought out in 
teaching the topic of 
Infants’ Contracts, 
where it should be 
emphasized that an 
agreement entered 
into by an infant is as 
binding upon him 
morally as it would be 
upon an adult—that 
if he allows himself 
to break promises be- 
cause they are not 
legally enforceable, he 
forfeits the confidence 
and respect of all 
right-minded people, 
and will not be accepted as a depend- 
able member of the community. 

Throughout the study of law, many 
other topics offer opportunity to in- 
spire pupils with the realization that 
moral obligations transcend legal re- 
quirements—notably, in connection 
with the Statute of Limitations, em- 
phasis may be placed upon the moral 
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obligation of the debtor after the 
debt has become outlawed. “ 
Civic Education 


“Civic Education,” also holding 
high place among the cardinal prin- 


ciples, falls naturally within the sub- , 


ject-of law. In explaining causes 
that have led to the enactment of 
various Federal and State laws, the 
teacher may develop an appreciation 
of those laws as a necessary out- 
growth of changes in the economic 
and social order. 

Amendments to the Federal and 
State Constitutions offer excellent 
opportunity for pertinent lessons on 
the logical and legal means of bring- 
ing the laws into line with economic 
and social change. Attention may 
be called to the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, adopted in 1913, which states: 


“The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes from 
whatever source derived, without ap- 
portionment among the several states, 
and without regard to any census or 
enumeration.” 


This, used as an illustration, may be 
traced to change in the economic 
order through which vast fortunes 
had been accumulated by the few, 
necessitating a provision for draw- 
ing upon the wealth of the Country 
in a way that would place the burden 
of taxation upon those who could 
best bear it. 

Pupiis will readily recognize the 
Nineteenth Amendment as resulting 
from change in the social order 
whereby women, having assumed an 
active part in the business world, 
were bearing the same responsibili- 
ties as men, and desired the same 
rights. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law and 
the Clayton Law, already known by 
name to some pupils, may be dis- 
cussed as examples ot Federal stat- 
utes necessitated by change in the 
type of business organization from 
the small individual proprietorship 
to the corporation, gradually expand- 
ing into monopolies that stifled com- 
petition. 

Workmen’s Compensation laws, 
also more or less familiar to pupils, 
offer a basis for discussion of State 
statutes resulting from change in the 
economic order through the growth 
of big business, and change in the 
social trend as evidenced by the tend- 
ency to place responsibility where it 
can best be borne. 

To bring these points more closely 
home to pupils, they may be shown 
that public commercial and vocational 
education is the outgrowth of changes 
in the economic and social order. 
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Deliberation and Suspended 
Judgment 


We know that the habit of deliber- 
ation and suspended judgment, with 
due respect for opposing opinions, is 
of fundamental importance in mem- 
bers of a democracy. In fact, tol- 
erance for conflicting views is a basic 
principle of democracy, and any one 
lacking it fails to represent the true 
spirit of American life. The law 
class affords ideal opportunities for 
developing this essential character- 
istic. 

Adjudicated cases may be assigned 
for home study, certain pupils being 
selected to act as attorneys for the 
plaintiff and others as counsel for 
the defendant, each side to work up 
all possible arguments for the client 
represented. During the class pre- 
sentation of the lesson the following 
day, pupils realize that there is pos- 
sibility of argument on both sides, 
and that snap judgments are unwise 
and often unjust. 

In this connection, visits by the 
class to a Court in session are also 
enlightening. Pupils become keenly 
interested in listening to the points 
brought out by lawyers on each side, 
and try to form an opinion as to who 
will win, realizing that they must 
weigh the evidence on both sides. 


Clear, Logical Thinking 


The power of clear, logical think- 
ing is certainly essential for young 
people approaching citizenship in this 
era of confusion when pernicious ar- 
guments are presented with such 
plausible sophistry. 

To give practice in this clear think- 
ing, newspaper articles on current 
topics may be brought into class and 
discussed by pupils with a view to 
finding the legal principle involved 
and the decision that would benefit 
the public, rather than advance the 
selfish interests of a small group. 
The teacher’s hope in giving such 
practice is that it may enable pupils 
to evaluate statements they read or 
hear, and may lead to the habit of 
careful analysis before sanctioning 
either praise or blame of public pol- 
icy. This habit of thoughtful analy- 
sis, with the public welfare always in 
mind, will enable the young citizen 
to cast an intelligent vote, instead of 
following the lead of some irrespon- 
sible or self-seeking group. 

Thus, the study of law in the high 
school may go far toward the goal 
which, at a recent conference of edu- 
cators, was stated by James Mar- 
shall, president of the New York 
City Board of Education. to be “the 
supreme duty of education” —namely, 
“to teach people to think for them- 


selves, rather than to. get the 
thoughts ready-made. from some on 
else.” 


Accurate and Concise Expression 


The place that our young peopl 
will hold in American life is deter. 
mined in no small measure by thei: 
power of accurate and concise ey. 
pression. An effective means of it. 
pfoving the pupils’ woefully meager 
command of English may be Found 
in_ requiring them to write original 
cases, with analyses leading cor. 
rect solutions. These cases, having 
been assigned for home work. may 
be read aloud in class the follwing 
day, the attention of the entire class 
being focused upon the reading wit) 
a view to criticizing the préctical 
judgment displayed in the nature o/ 
the case, the correctness of an: lysis, 
and the accuracy, clearness anc con- 
ciseness of expression. 

At all times, the study of law _pro- 
vides a medium for use of the high- 
est type of English, involvine no 
colloquial slang expressions, permit: 
ting no incomplete or ambiguous 
statements, and requiring diffe: enti- 
ation between words of similar mean- 
ing. 

Guarding Against Ignorance of 

the Law 


We know that “Ignorance o/ the 
law excuses no one.” Young people 
going out into the world upon reach- 
ing maturity will be held responsible 
tor obedience to law, although their 
violation of a law may be due to ig- 
norance of its existence. Surely, it 
is the duty of the schools to enlighten 
pupils in regard to their personal 
rights and obligations, and to give 
them an understanding of the laws 
underlying ordinary business  trans- 
actions. Such knowledge of the ele- 
mentary principles of law will en- 
able our high school graduates to 
avoid many legal entanglements that 
might otherwise ensnare them. Also, 
they will be able to recognize, as 
without legal basis, many threats o! 
court action with which unscrupulous 
persons impose upon those who have 
no knowledge of law. 


Making Lawyers Not the Object 


To make lawyers of our pupils 1s 
not the purpose of teaching law in 
high schools. Blackstone says, in his 
famous Commentaries, “The science 
of law should in some manner be the 
study of every free citizen.” The 
clear thinking developed through the 
study of law will enable our gradu- 
ates to recognize more readily the 
situations in which advice of a trained 
legal expert is essential. Having 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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Modern Aspects 


P to a very short time ago, filing 

was considered a rather meniai 
task. No one any higher up the scale 
than office boy was considered for a 
filing job. We have witnessed a 
marked change. The First National 
Bank in Chicago has just completed 
a $300,000 building for the housing 
of old records, not including equip- 
ment. Dun & Bradstreet has recently 
reported that, of those businesses 
which have lost their records through 
fire and other causes, SO per cent 
emerge with impaired credit and a 
large number actually go out of busi- 
ness. 

\Vith the growth of corporations, 
we began, for the first time, to re- 
quire records in profusion. The war 
augmented the need for record keep- 
ing and in 1921 the Federal Income 
Tax Law provided a further im- 
petus. Two years ago the Security 
Act made necessary the keeping of 
many more records. 

In the last eight years or so we 
have noticed a very interesting de- 
velopment in executive offices—clip- 
pings, reports, statistical sheets, sur- 
veys, government pamphlets, tech- 
nical matter and similar papers are 
now filed. Many people think of files 
as containing only letters. Common 
records include checks, bills of lad- 
ing, orders, credit memos and blue- 
prints. 

The largest file in the world is in 
Baltimore in the Social Security of- 
fices of the Government—120 mil- 
lion records in one file. The Daily 
News of Chicago claims to have as 
many as a million clippings in its 
file. There are very interesting rec- 
ords in the newspaper offices. Data 
such as clippings and other printed 
matter, statistical sheets, etc., re- 
quires a different method of handling 
than does ordinary correspondence 
and requires a more analytical type 
of mind to classify. 


Scientific Handling Necessary 


Because of the great wealth of 
material which has accumulated in 
offices, scientific handling is neces- 
sary. One method is centralization. 
The values of centralization are man- 
ifold. For example, we go into an 
office to centralize the records and 
we find immediately much unneces- 
sary duplication. Perhaps there is a 
report which goes to, say, fifteen de- 
partment heads. Each file will have 

*A slight summary of an address before the 
Missouri Valley Chapter of the National Office 


Management Association. Reprinted with the 
permission of the author. 
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by Bertha M. Weeks 


The Chicago Bureau of Filing and Indexing 
Chicago, Illinois 


a copy. With a central file there is 
just one. This centralization saves 
in equipment and guides, too. There 
is purchasing of equipment such as 
folders and guides in bulk instead of 
in driblets by each department. The 
centralized file has another advan- 
tage—that of giving better service. 
A clerk trained in filing is going to 
do a much better piece of work than 
a stenographer who does the filing 
as, if, and when she can. Of course, 
there is a disadvantage to centralized 
filing if there is not prompt delivery 
by messenger or tubes. 


Courtesy The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


“Attention should be paid to the training 
of clerks who are to operate the files.”’ 


There is another way of cutting 
down expense and that is through 
motion study. Perhaps that state- 
ment can be explained best by giving 
an illustration of something we were 
called upon to do quite recently. A 
certain office was troubled over its 
files. So we spent some time in the 
file room. There were four types of 
papers—orders, correspondence, bills 
of lading, and credit memos. These 
were all together in one index—a to 
z in juxtaposition with different col- 
ored labels for each type. When the 
mail came into the file room the 
clerk would very carefully put each 
letter through the sorter. Then she 
filed them. She did the same thing 
over again with the orders, then with 
the bills of lading and then with the 
credit memos instead of using one 
sort. The amount of wasted labor in 
filing departments is simply stupend- 
ous. There are a great many duties 


in a filing department which are 
largely rouune and which can be put 
under the time and motion. study 
very easily. 

An investigation of a large office 
had disclosed only 65 per cent ef- 
ficiency in the filing department. 
New equipment, trained workers and 
a bonus produced remarkable results. 
In twenty-eight weeks this filing de- 
partment jumped from 65 per cent 
to 141 per cent efficiency. There is 
plenty of opportunity for cutting 
short most routines. People seem to 
have a habit of doing things the long 
way around unless they are taught 
the short cuts. 


Methods of Analyzing Files 


How can we analyze files to see if 
they are functioning as they should ? 
We look for five things: ~ 

(1) The system—is the system 
correct? We find many offices using 
the numerical system under which it 
is necessary to go to an index file 
first. This takes almost twice as long 
as the straight alphabetic file. Some 
use the geographic file when a 
straight alphabetic would do just as 
well. One firm changed from a geo- 
graphic to an alphabetic name meth- 
od of filing thus saving 33% per cent 
in labor alone. Of course, an alpha- 
betical name system is not always 
feasible but where it can be used it 
is the simplest possible arrangement 
of material. 

What about a charge-out system ? 
A charge system has a good psycho- 
logical effect on the people. When 
they sign their names to requisitions 
they are going to be a great deal 
more careful about clearing their 
names by seeing that papers are re- 
turned. A charge-out system need 
not be cumbersome or expensive. 
Many firms need, in addition, a re- 
charge system in order to keep track 
of papers being passed from hand to 
hand. Papers are loaned to Mr. A.;: 
he passes them to Mr. B., who in 
turn passes them to Mr. C., and so 
on. If papers are lost because of the 
above procedure the adoption of a 
recharge system should be consid- 
ered. 

Is there a regular transfer system? 
A good file must be cut off at a defi- 
nite time every vear. Transferring 
has to be done periodically. 

(2) So much for the svstem. 
What about the equipment? The file 
clerk must have good equipment— 
cabinets with roller bearings. If a 
clerk is constantly pulling open the 
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drawers of cabinets not equipped 
with roller bearings it is estimated 
that she actually litts a ton a day. 

Are the guides in good shape? Are 
the tabs broken off? Is there a suf- 
ficient number of them? If not, the 
clerks are spending too much time 
hunting for material. An average of 
twenty to twenty-five guides per 
drawer is the usual number neces- 
sary to insure quick filing and 
finding. 

Are there sufficient folders? A 
folder should never be allowed to 
get more than one-half inch thick. 
Folders should be weeded out con- 
stantly. When a miscellaneous fold- 
er accumulates more than five or six 
letters per person or firm, these 
should be put in an individual folder 
which, in turn, should be subdivided 
by months or in sume other method 
when they become overcrowded. 

How about sorters? In some or- 
ganizations people still spread papers 
out on tables. The newer types of 
flat sorters on tracks are saving 20 
per cent in labor and these pay for 
themselves in no time. However the 
old type of tub sorter is very much 
better than nothing at all. 

(3) As always, the personnel 
problem is important. We feel very 
strongly that not everyone is 
equipped to do filing. There are cer- 
tain attitudes necessary for filing; 
e.g., a liking for detail. If a person 
does not like filing it is apt to prove 
a costly mistake to ask her to do it. 
In filing, an individual can upset the 
system more quickly than in any 
other work. A file clerk’s mistakes 
cannot be caught as can those of a 
stenographer or bookkeeper. Only 
one person must have complete 
charge. There must be a regular as- 
signment of authority. 

(4) Oftentimes trouble in the fil- 
ing department arises from the letter 
itself. Signatures may not be legible. 
Occasionally the man_ signs his 
initials and sometimes his full name 
and it is difficult to correlate the two 
so duplicate files are set up. Very 
definite rules should be established 
concerning the use of the full name 
in filing. 

(5) No filing department can 
function of itself. It is absolutely 
dependent on the cooperation from 
other departments. If papers do not 
get to file promptly the file clerk is 
apt to be blamed for non-delivery. 
No more than forty-eight hours 
should elapse between the time the 
papers enter the office and when they 
reach the file room. 


Microphotography 


There have been some very new 
and interesting developments in fil- 
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ing in the last few years. The proc- 
ess of microphotography is an im- 
portant one. All are familiar with 
photostatic copies. Microphotog- 
raphy is the name applied to photo- 
graphing business records. The pro- 
cess is accomplished at a very high 
rate of speed and with a great re- 
duction in size over the original, on 
either a 16 or 35 millimeter film. The 
films have an index arranged alpha- 
betically just like the guides and 
folders in your file. It is possible to 
photograph a number of letters ar- 
ranged alphabetically and at intervals 
comes a signpost on the film which 
acts as a guide. The films are very 
durable. Their average life is about 
i00 years. 


There are several companies which 
make machines for taking pictures. 
Eastman Kodak has one, also Rem- 
ington Rand. One has a hopper into 
which the papers are fed at the rate 
of about 70 to 80 statements per min- 
ute or 60 to 70 checks per minute. 
They are photographed in the same 
order in which they are fed into the 
machine. They come to rest at the 
bottom of the machine in the same 
order. Incidentally, a projector must 
be used to restore the picture to its 
full size. 


The uses of microphotography are 
varied. It has been used by many 
banks to photograph checks. One 
interesting use of microphotography 
is in connection with department 
stores which photograph, at the first 
of the month, all bills receivable. No 
carbons are kept. Instead, spools of 
film, each one occupying a space of 
4”x4"x¥", are housed in filing 
cabinets especially constructed for 
the purpose, 576 spools per case. 
This, of course, means a great sav- 
ing of floor space. When reference 
to these films is required the proper 
spool is easily located because it is 
either in alphabetical or numerical 
sequence, put on the projector and 
the crank turned and there is the 
exact reproduction. On such a spool 
can be photographed 6000 checks, 
2352 letters. 


In railway offices way bills are 
being photographed so the bill can 
go on with the goods to facilitate 
shipment while the paper work in the 
office is done from the photographic 
copy. Microphotography is used in 
insurance companies for photograph- 
ing policies, mortgage notes, mort- 
gage loan notes, premium account- 
ing record cards and mortgage ac- 
counting cards. Information is ac- 
cessible, therefore, instead of being 
available only by going to the ware- 
house. The value of microphotog- 


raphy lies in the reduction of size, 
saving of labor, saving of equip- 
ment and, of course, its permanency, 
Valuable records may be stored in 
reduced sizes in safe deposit boxes. 


A question often asked is, “Is mi- 
crophotography accepted in court?” 
If it has been proved that the original 
paper was destroyed in the normal 
course of business, with no intention 
‘of fraud, the secondary evidence of 
a photograph is accepted. 


Training and Testing Clerks 


Some attention should be paid to 
the training of clerks who are to 
operate the files. There are very 
definite qualifications which are nec- 
essary in file clerks. First of all — 
a good education. A great deal more 
can be done with a high school gradii- 
ate than with one who has had less 
education. Second, a liking for d:- 
tail; third, a sense of orderlines,; 
fourth, the ability to read rapidly ; 
fifth, a desire to serve; and, most 
important of all, an analytical min1, 
in order to grasp the content of a 
letter quickly and see its relation jo 
other letters. A filing department is 
like a library—its value lies in the 
service it renders. 


We approve very much the tesi- 
ing of prospective file clerks. The 
National Clerical Ability Tests in- 
clude a section on filing. There are 
several aptitude tests for filing on 
the market. Filing tests given by the 
Government in the various civil serv- 
ice examinations are pretty stiff. In 
some of the tests a list of names is 
arranged in alphabetical sequence, 
then another list is given to be in- 
corporated with the first. There are 
also lists of numbers with 3, 4, 5, and 
6 digits to put in order. This is to 
test speed. We say that slowness is 
a habit. The best workers are the 
fast workers. In filing, although 
accuracy is the important thing, it 
is taken for granted. Speedy work- 
ers are demanded. It happens that 
speed and accuracy usually coincide. 
At least one homemade test is satis- 
factory. Give a clerk a hundred 
typed cards to put in a file. A good 
clerk should easily file one hundred 
cards in ten minutes. 


Where there is much foot work, 
the younger person is preferred but 
in the supervisory position the older 
person is more satisfactory. Some 
organizations use the filing depart- 
ment as a training course in the or- 
ganization. This is a fine way to 
train the young men, but it is “tough” 
on the filing department, for men are 
not, as a rule, good file clerks. 
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Use and Abuse of Fountain Pens 
by Fred E. Kunkel 


The fountain pen is one of the most 
useful working tools of the bookkeeper, 
accountant, bank clerk, stenographer, 
shorthand reporter, and of students who 
are preparing for such_ positions, but it 
has a most peculiar history of neglect 
and abuse in every-day use. Its owners 
as a general rule do not know 
how properly to take care of it, 
letting the ink dry upon the pen 
point, or on the inside, where it 
collects grit in the form of 
hardened ink particles which 
clog the pen. ; 

Keeping the point upward 
when the pen is not in use 
allows the ink to drain into the 
reservoir. The cap must, of 
course, be screwed on airtight. 
Keeping the nib compartment in 
the cap airtight keeps pen point 
and feed moist by preventing 
evaporation through circulation 
of air. This permits pen to start 
writing instantly as ink flows 
quickly on a wet surface and 
not at all on a dry one. 

Causes for leaks include a 
loose cap and laying the pen 
flat when not in use. A loose 
cap allows the ink to flow into 
the cap compartment instead of 
flowing back into the reservoir. 
It also keeps the pen point and 
feed dry, necessitating shaking. This wets 
the channel but no other part of the feed. 

After indulging in the usual human 
neglect, when the ink does not flow 
freely, the owner bedevils the poor pen 
because there is not a prompt and re- 
sponsive ink flow. He shakes it like a 
dog shakes a rat, or bears down heavily 
on the pen point (thus injuring the sen- 
sitive delicately balanced point), or pounds 
it indignantly on a hard surface as if to 
compel the ink in the pen to respond. 


Hints on Care of Pen 

One of the best ways of keeping a 
fountain pen in good working condition 
is to give it a periodical bath, both in- 
side and out, for a fountain pen enjoys 
a bath just as much as does a human 
being. Ink is liquid and liquids always 
seek capillaries. Dirty pens, such as 
those with dried ink in the feed and ink 
channels, have artificial and unintended 
capillaries attracting ink which a clean 
surface would not. The action is similar 
to that of a sponge or a swamp, both of 
which will absorb any liquid with which 
it comes in contact. In a clean pen these 
spaces are reserved for overflow due to 
temperature changes and other natural 
causes. 

The bath should be with cold water be- 
cause hot water might tend to deteriorate 
the inside of the pen. Cold water taken 
in the pen instead of ink, and shaking it, 
then ejecting it until all traces of ink 
coloring are gone, will do a pen a lot of 
good, so far as proper ink flow is con- 
cerned. 

‘The interior of the cap may be cleaned 
with a twist of tissue paper or absorbent 
cloth moistened with cold water. 

After its bath the fountain pen should 
be refilled with new ink ... the best... 
not the cheapest, for it is just as sensitive 
about its internal machinery as a high- 
powered car. Many fountain pen own- 
ers will buy a good pen and then fill 
it with cheap ink, forgetting that the best 
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is none too good for it. Buy an ink uni- 
form in quality and color so long as it 
remains in the bottle, and which will not 
thicken or dry up. 

A good ink should be one free from 
sediment, non-corrosive, and uniform in 
color and consistency. Blue black and 


“There should never be any difficulty about getting a pen 


to suit your hand.” 


jet black inks are permanent, non-fading 
record inks, and are desirable for use on 
bank checks, office records or legal and 
other documents where it is essential that 
the writing be preserved in a permanently 
legible state. Other inks for the con- 
noisseur are green (preferred with blue), 
violet, red, and blue. Inks may be pur- 
chased in sizes ranging from two ounces 
to gallon lots. It is best for the small 
user to buy in small quantities, thus al- 
ways insuring a supply of fresh ink. Ink 
kept over a year in a large container loses 
some of its freshness and vigor. 

To fill a fountain pen properly never do 
the job hastily. Place the entire nib 
under the surface of the ink and allow 


it to remain there for a second or two. 
Allow the empty pen to take a long deep 
drink of ink, that completely fills the 
reservoir to its full capacity. Always dry 
off the surplus ink from the grip and 
from both sides of the nib with an ab- 
sorbent cloth or blotter. 

A pen completely filled with ink has 
practically no air in the reservoir to 
expand, hence a full pen rarely leaks. A 
pen which is nearly empty has a great 
deal of air in the reservoir, which when 
expanded forces a corresponding amount 
of ink onto the pen point. 

Being careless with the foun- 
tain pen is a frequent reason 
for poor results. Keep the pen 
point covered when not in use. 
One careless habit coming from 
constant use is to let an un- 
covered pen drop on the floor, 
thus damaging the point or 
breaking the pen, or jarring the 
ink well in the pen. If the 
fountain pen were handled just 
as gingerly as a piece of deli- 
cate china, there would be far 
less complaint about the utility 
and long life of the pen. Wipe 
it frequently with a soft mois- 
tened rag. 


Choose With Care 

In buying a pen you can gen- 
erally rely on the dealer, if he 
has a large pen display, and he 
can usually advise you properly. 
Always look for a_ standard 
brand, one nationally advertised, 
and you will know you are 
playing safe because the manu- 
facturer will stand behind it. His guar- 
antee protects your purchase. Such a pen 
is ruggedly built by master craftsmen 
from the very finest obtainable materials 
and it will deliver a long life of perfect 
writing service. It will deliver the ink in 


- an even, steady flow until the very last 


drop is used up, providing good ink is 
used. 

The nibs of a good pen are usually 14 
kt. gold, each one shaped, tempered and 
ground by experts for a specific character 
of writing—ranging from thin lines to the 
broadest lines and in varying degrees of 
flexibility, so there should never be any 
difficulty about getting a pen to suit your 
hand. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 22) 


gained a respect for law, pupils will more 
fully appreciate the dignity of the legal 
profession, and the valuable contribution 
made to American life by the science of 
jurisprudence. 


Upright, Intelligent Citizenship 
the Aim 


Treated in various ways, the theme, 
“Training for American life” is now at 
the heart of discourses by educators 
throughout the land. In an address to 
graduates of the University of Michigan, 
Dr. Walter A. Jessup, President of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, said: “It has been promised 
that with education, crime would decrease ; 
that with education, prosperity would in- 
crease; that with education, we should 
have a new sense of democratic responsi- 
bility.” He urged all future teachers in 
his audience to bear in mind that the pub- 
lic would look to them to make good on 
this claim. 

To bring about the conditions enumer- 
ated by Dr. Jessup—the decrease of crime, 


the increase of economic prosperity, a 
fuller sense of democratic responsibility 
—we must develop in our young people 
those characteristics essential to worthy 
members of a true democracy, so that 
when these pupils of today go trom us as 
the citizens of tomorrow, they may repre- 
sent the highest type of American citizen- 
ship. 

We have seen that through law as a 
classroom subject, a friendly attitude to- 
ward constituted authority may be de- 
veloped, with a realization that law is 
based on justice and common sense. We 
have found that through proper methods 
of teaching the subject, ethical character 
may be developed, and civic education ad- 
vanced. We have noted that the toler- 
ance essential to the well-being of a 
democracy may be promoted through ap- 
propriate class exercises. The possibility 
has been shown of developing clear, logical 
thinking that will lead to independent an- 
alysis of theories presented to the public, 
and will enable our young people to step 
forth as intelligent citizens, exerting an 
uplifting influence in the world of affairs. 
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TABLES: OF RESULTS 


TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 


MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free Students’ 
Typewriting Test service. For the school year 1939-1940 eight tests will be published 
and distributed, together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for admin- 


istering and scoring these tests. 


The tests for October, November, December, and January were sent to schools 
September 15, with the week in which each is to be given clearly indicated both in the 


test manual and on the tests themselves. 


To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, a table of results 
obtained by a group of cooperating teachers will be published in this JouRNAL. 
on each test will be published in the issue of this magazine for the month following ~ 


the one in which the test is given. 


Since, by experience, it has been found that the great majority of schools teach 


typing five 40- to 45-minute periods weekly through grades eleven and twelve or ten 
and eleven, or five 60-minute periods weekly through grades eleven and twelve, it has 


been decided to publish tables for these categories only. 


should write the Bureau at 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


It was announced on page 8 of the Manual of Directions for the Students’ Type- 


writing Tests that one set of norms for the October test will be based on scoring ac- 
cording to International Contest Rules, and that another set of norms will be based on 
the scoring plan given in that manual, according to which correction of errors is re- 
quired. Table 1 shows the results for testees who were required to erase; Table 2 
shows the results of testees who were not permitted to erase. 


RESULTS -FOR STRAIGHT-COPY TEST 
VOLUME VI - OCTOBER 1939 - NUMBER 1 
TABLE 1 (Erasing Required) 


Periods a Week 


Scores 
Grade Last Present Length Number 
Tested Year Year of Period of Testees Modal Average Range 
11 5 5 40-45 min. 1869 22 25.0 0-68 
12 5 5 40-45 min. 303 27 27.9 0-46 
12 5 5 60 min. 114 25 28.5 3-56 
TABLE 2 (Erasing Not Allowed) 
Pericds a Week 
Scores 
Grade Last Present Length Number 
Tested Year Year of Period of Testees Mcdal Average Range 
11 5 5 40-45 min. 173 24 24.1 3-41 
12 5 5 40-45 min. 100 28 26.3 10-44 
12 5 5 60 min. No Schools Reperting 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT. CIRCULATION, ETC.,_ RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 
Of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, published monthly except July and 
August, at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 
1, 1939. 


State of Pennsylvania ss. 
County of Luzerne 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Robert C. Trethaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Trethaway Publishing Co., 
Inc., 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre. Pa.; 
Editor, Herbert A. Tonne, 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barre. Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. 
Trethaway, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Business Manager, Robert Trethaway, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
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dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
Ii owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as these of each individual member, must be 
given.) Trethaway Publishing Co.. Inc., Robert 
-. Trethaway. Estate of Richard Trethaway, 
Eleanor K. Trethaway, all of 512 Brooxs Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or mere of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the beoks of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
Is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association. or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock. bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETHAWAY, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th 
day of September, 1939. 

(Seal.) J. A. WILLIAMS, 

Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 15, 1943.) 


Results 


If others are desired, teachers 


Group to Study Money Handling 


According to the New York Times of 
September 10, 1939, a nationwide com- 
mittee of prominent educators is now lay- 
ing plans for a comprehensive five-year 
experimental study in this entire field. 

Known as the National Committee on 
Economic Education, it functions as a di- 
vision of the American Association of 
School Administrators of the National 
Education Association. Headed by Dr. 
Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools at Philadelphia, the committee has 
explored the ground during the las: few 
years, and now reports that the time is 
ripe to give the “go ahead” signal o1 its 
ambitious program. 

The committee is attempting, he dis- 
closed, to get a foundation grant of 
$75,000 annually for the next five cars 
to carry on the project. A wide gap ex- 
ists in the field of economic education; 
this is evidenced, he believes, by the way 
in which young persons as well as adults 
handle financial problems. 

Schools of this country must begi: to 
realize, the Philadelphia educator ass: rts, 
that they are not doing the type of work 
in the classroom that they should. \\ hile 
there is a casual teaching of personal «co- 
nomics, such as arithmetic, junior business 
training, or salesmanship, these courses 
reach but a small proportion ot the stu- 
dent body. Besides, they are more ca- 
demic than practical. 

“Most high school boys and girls are il- 
literate as far as personal economic~ is 
concerned. No real program of teaching 
exists in this field,” Dr. Stoddard adied. 

At present almost nothing in the way 
of textbooks or materials for the teaching 
ot personal economics exists. Trained 
writers with a knowledge of economics 
will be employed to compile the data 
necessary. This material will then be 
tried experimentally in a dozen or so key 
school systems of the country. 

When the five-year study is completed, 
cducators of this country will have a sig- 
nificant charter in the field of personal 
economics. Nationally known experts are 
to be called upon, and the backing of the 
major educational organizations is as- 
sured. 

Of course, it may be necessary to con- 
vince the school folk that such a thing 
as the teaching of everyday economics is 
needed. Through the experimental schools 
this “proof” is expected to he forthcom- 
ing. Also, the materials of instruction 
will be widely disseminated and made 
available as rapidly as possible. 


Project Material for Advertising 


Are you acquainted with Criticism, Suu- 
gestion and Advice, which has been pub- 
lished for seven years by the School of 
Commerce of Boston University? It costs 
five cents a copy and is concerned with 
stories, articles, and advertisements in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

Professor Ike H. Harrison of the Sam 
Houston State Teachers College at Hunts- 
ville, Texas, has been very fortunate in 
using this material. During the past school 
year, his students won twenty prizes in 
working out the projects in Criticism. 
Suggestion and Advice in competition 
with ten thousand students throughout the 
United States. Congratulations to Pro- 
fessor Harrison, 

Teachers who wish to use the bulletin 
for this school year should write to Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Bellatty, Boston Uni- 
versity, 685 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
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Back-to-School Statistics 


Back-to-school facts and statistics re- 
ported by the United States Office of 
Education this fall include the following: 

Elementary school enrollment of about 
21,750,000 boys and girls. 

High schools throughout the country 
have enrollment of about 7,200,000. stu- 
dents. 

This year’s college and university regis- 
tration will total approximately 1,400,000. 

Of the 1,110,000 young men and women 
who graduated from high schools in 1939, 
about 400,000 entered college this fall. 

For instructional services in America’s 
schools, for supplies, repairs, new build- 
ings, and equipment for 1 year, there is an 
approximate expenditure of $2,659,000,000. 

Schools in cities operate approximately 
181 days, while those in rural communi- 
ties are open only about 163 days. 

Four million children are being trans- 
ported to school each day during the 
1939-40 school term. 

There are approximately 1,073,000 teach- 
ers in all types of schools, both public and 
private and from kindergarten through 
college, in the United States. 


Sixteen States have recently made ex- 
haustive studies of their school systems 
for the purpose of improving school ad- 
ministration and educational facilities. 


Business Education Publications 


The Office of Education has just made 
available Miscellaneous Bulletin No. 2221, 
Preliminary Bulletin of Current Pe riodi- 
cals, Quarterlies, Yearbooks and Bulle- 
tins in Business Education. This bulletin 
gives annotations, excerpts, reviews and 
an index of the surprisingly large num- 
ber of publications being issued in the 
field of business education. Altogether, 
fifty-iour publications of this type are 
listed. The type of material presented, 
the purposes of the publication, cost of 
publication, etc., are given in each of 
these periodicals. 
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Training for Meat Selling 


Closely related to the study of “groc- 
eries” in a training course for retail 
grocers and their salespeople is a study of 
the food values and the sales possibilities 
of meat. Information dealing with meat, 
to be of value, should have been prepared 
by a person or organization that is fa- 
miliar with the subject. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, 407 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, publishes a book, Ten Les- 
sons on Meat, which may be obtained at 
a cost of ten cents. The book numbers 
125 pages and is very well illustrated. 


Student Jobs 


The University of Texas reports 
through a current poll of student opinion 
surveys that on the basis of a study of 85 
American colleges throughout the coun- 
try 47.2 percent of the students state that 
they are earning all or part of their col- 
lege expenses. Among college girls 34 
percent stated that they had held jobs of 
one kind or another. The hardest work- 
ing collegiate section was found in the 
Midwest where 54 percent cut school ex- 
penses through spare-time employment. 
The New England percentage dropped to 
20 percent among women and 30 percent 
among men. In addition to NYA em- 
ployment, jobs held ranged all the way 
from student janitors to student tutors. 


Selling of Men’s Clothing 


Recently a good course outline dealing 
with the sale of men’s clothing was pre- 
pared by C. E. Irwin, Distributive Edu- 
cation Coordinator for Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. It covers with considerable thor- 
oughness materials, weaves, and manufac- 
turing processes of men’s garments. A 
copy may be obtained by writing to Mrs. 
Irene F. Blood, Assistant Supervisor for 
Distributive Education, Capitol Building, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 


OF SITUATIONS e 
15 Short Unit Courses of 
20 Hours Each on 
3 Adult Levels 
fem The chart illustrated to the 
Specialized Selling As A Career Dy (Other Units May Be Added As Needed) left shows a_ suggestive 
Means 
A Progress Progrem Volume |Pernitere | store | Retetl progress-program the 
Up | Manage- | Credits 
Promotion Steps &, and teaching of retailing of 
Leading To Collec- 
Three Levels Profits | Methods | Control tious home furnishings which 
of 
Increasing Difficulty And “ry, prem was used as the basis of a 
an 
<5, %0, Analysis Sell Relations} Textiles Layouts Shaw at the summer con- 
% 
Adult ference of the Oklahoma 
Principles 
Extension- How to |Techneaues) Style | wioor | Period of A. and M. College, Still- 
Upgradi Use 8 Furniture | Furniture 
Conny Color A Coverings | Design | Arrange- water, Oklahoma. Mr. 
ny Shaw is a special agent o 
° Secondary School -- Post Graduate -- Junior College , P 
Twelfth Year and perhaps a Thirteenth Year for wang. the Business Education 
Retailing as Applied to a Particular Area + : fi of Educa- 
Merchandising Analyses 1+ Service, Office 
Enployer-employee Relations tion, Washington, D. C., 
4 Conferences on Store Problems aoe 
Pen, and has charge of distribu- 
Ninth Year Tenth Yeer Your 
English 1 = English 1 English for Store Workers 1 
Secon Elementary Susiness Typing 1 Merchandising 1 Western region of the 
School Training 1 Bookkeeping 1 *Business Organization f 
Social Sciences 1 Consumer Problems Store Arithmetic United States. 
General Science 1 Social Science Local and State Geography 
Laws for Workers 
*Orientation to Business 
*Elective. "Orientation" required unless mastery is shown. * 
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Conducted by 


Clifford Ettinger 
Haaren High School 
New York. City 


The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education, presents the 
third of the group evaluation of business education films. 


Championship Typing 
One Reel, 16 mm. Silent 
Produced For: 
Teaching Aids Exchange 
Box 242 
Modesto, California 
Distributed By: 
Motion Picture Bureau 
National Council, Y.M.C.A. 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 
Sale $30.00 Per Reel 
* Rental $2.10 Per Day 
Borrower Pays Transportation. 
Running Time: 12-15 Minutes 
Teaching Plans Available. 


Summary 


This film is similar to the film re- 
viewed last month in that it is a study 
of another typing champion, Miss Grace 
Phelan. The correct position of the 
hands, arms, back and feet is shown 
by means of close-ups. Details are 
shown, as, the placing of one foot 
slightly in front of the other. After a 
brief introductory warming-up to indi- 
cate correct technique Miss Phelan “puts 
on an act” to dramatize wrong tech- 
niques. She chews gum with an unbe- 
lievable vigor, takes her hands off the 
machine, has her fingers fly up in the 
air, gets her feet off the floor, shows a 
wrong method of returning the carriage, 
erases, and then does another type of 
wrong carriage return. We then see 
warming-up exercises asdfg Ikjh at 40 

.P.M. and in slow motion. Next we 
see typing at 70 W.P.M. We have a 
chance to observe perfect carriage re- 
turns, and a good hand position with 
the fingers hovering over the keys, the 
hand in a level position, with the first 
finger backed by the second etc. 

A close-up of the keys striking the 
paper at 80 W.P.M. emphasizes the im- 
portance of having each key strike the 
paper with the same degree of even- 
ness. A continuation of these close-ups 
is intended to emphasize the importance 
of rhythm in typing. The film con- 
cludes by showing various shots of 
typing at speeds up to 200 words per 
minute ending with the question: “Easy, 
isn’t it?” 


_ * Special rental discount to members of Teach- 
ing Aids Exchange. 
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Evaluation 

The major aim of this film is to set a 
model of an expert typist at work in 
order that the learner may have a high 
standard for comparison. This film 
should act as a spur for the improve- 
ment of the typing learning of begin- 
ners. Another aim is to show progress 
through even, steady, rhythmic motion; 
another, to correct wrong methods by 
bringing them dramatically to the at- 
tention of the student. All evaluators 
agreed that the film accomplished these 
aims. The film is recommended for use 
in beginning typing for motivation and 
in advanced typing to show speed and 
accuracy. One of the evaluators be- 
lieved that in the demonstration of po- 
sition Miss Phelan’s arms were project- 
ing too far from her side. There was 
also some debate with respect to the 
scenes emphasizing rhythm as to 
whether some common words and com- 
binations of words may not be written 
at a faster than average rate. The de- 
tailed presentation of wrong methods 
of typing recalled the old rule that only 
the correct method should be presented 
for imitation. Most of the judges be- 
lieved that it was good to permit the 
students to view the results of wrong 
and sloppy practice in the hope that it 
would lead to correction where correc- 
tion was necessary. The vocabulary is 
within the reach of the first year high 
school student but suitable even for 
adults. With the exceptions noted the 
film is accurate, clear, sequential and 
detailed and while far from outstanding 
technically it is satisfactory for class or 
auditorium use. 


Business Machines 
One Reel, 16 mm. Silent 
Produced For: 
Teaching Aids Exchange 
Box 242 
Modesto, California 
Distributed By: 
Motion Picture Bureau 
National Council, Y.M.C.A. 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 
Sale $30.00 Per Reel 
* Rental $2.10 Per Day 
Borrower Pays Transportation. 
Running Time: 12-15 Minutes 
Teaching Plans Available. 


_ * Special rental disccunt to members of Teach- 
ing Aids Exchange. 


Summary 


This film is presented with the type- 
writing group of films because certain 
of the machines shown in it are based in 
part on the typewriter. The billing ma- 
chine, which is an elaboration of the 
typewriter, is an example. Certain 
evaluators thought that the presentation 
to the students of additional job oppor- 
tunities open to those who have basic 
typing skill would stimulate attitudes of 
persistence and care. The film shows 
the following machines in operation 
though not in great detail: the Dicta- 
phone, the International  All-electric 
Writing Machine, the Graphotype mak- 
ing metal addressing plates for the \d- 
dressograph, the Elliott addressing 
chine using fibre stencils and a siuall 
Mimeograph. The use of plates for pay- 
roll listing is also shown. Next are 
shown a check signing machine, a post- 
age meter, the Elliott-Fisher billing «nd 
accounting machine, and the Burrouchs 
Moon-Hopkins typewriter - billing 
chine. Then are presented the Conp- 
tometer, the Monroe Social Secu ity 
machine for payroll accounting and the 
Sundstrand payroll machine which avio- 
matically writes employees’ checks ind 
finally, the Hollerith machine. 
punching, sorting and listing functions 
— machine are shown in slight de- 
tail. 


Evaluation 


The aim of this film is to inform s:u- 
dents on an acquaintanceship basis with 
the various types of business machines 
widely used in offices. For typewriting 
students it should have the result of 
stimulating learning desire and culti- 
vating a favorable mind—set by show- 
ing many job opportunities not hitherto 
known to the students. This film may 
profitably be shown in the second term 
of typing or at any time after the stu- 
dents have acquired some degree of 
skill. It would also be most appropri- 
ate for showing to classes in junior 
business training. Students in second 
term high school reported that they had 
some difficulty in understanding the 
words used in the titles but that they 
understood almost everything about the 
processes shown even if they did not 
understand the words. The evaluators 
did not feel that this material could be 
presented better in any alternative way 
such as a visit to an office as they did 
not think it likely that there would be 
many schools situated in a business 
community where it would be possible 
to see such a variety of machines under 
one roof. As indicated, the film can be 
used in typewriting and in junior busi- 
ness training. The film is clear and 
aroused great student interest but by its 
nature it is not sequential or unified. 

The film stimulates worth-while class 
discussion. It created some interesting 
student responses: “It shows that most 
work can be done by machine and that 
we don’t have to use our brains because 
the machines have them.” “It shows 
that women are largely demanded in 
business.” “To obtain a job, judging 
from this film, we must be efficient, re- 
liable and up to the minute on business 
affairs.” “This film has given me a new 
idea to try to get an opportunity to 
learn how to operate one of these new 
machines.” 

Judged by student reaction this is one 
of the best films so far evaluated. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 


Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association 


Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 
Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 


National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 


Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 


Southern Business Education Association 


Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section 


Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 


and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


the NaTionaL Councit oF Business EpucatIon. 


The CouncIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNnciL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 


from the associations as such. 


There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
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WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 


are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNcIL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CouNcIL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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THE NEW MASTER MODEL 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOLS AND OFFICES 


Retaining the standard, proved keyboard—so that no change is necessary in teaching or operat- 
ing procedure—this new Master Model presents a number of mechanical and physical im- m 
provements. These include— 


. 1 New Plastic frame—modern, beautiful, tear drop in appearance—which won an award at er 
* the recent national Plastics Show. " 

y/ The most recent developments in mechanical construc- : 

* tlion—new clutch, new ribbon reverse, new non-skid feed : 

roll, etc.—making for quieter, easier operation. ty 

ar 
Sey ee This new Model will hasten the steady progress of Stenotypy in the business and re- . 

g porting field—thus increasing the opportunities for profit and service by your school. D 

to answer your hi 


questions about: 


| THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 4 


typy to your 4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois pl: 

school curricu- pa 

Y 
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American Association of 
Commercial Colleges 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges will 
be held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, at 
2:00 P.M., December 27, at the Hotel 
William Penn. 

The afternoon will be devoted to re- 
ports of officers and committees. The 
banquet will follow, at 6:00 P.M. 

C. M. Thompson, President of Thomp- 
son College, York, Pennsylvania, is presi- 
dent of the association. C. W. Woodward, 
College of Commerce, Burlington, Iowa, is 


secretary. 


N.A.A.C.S. 


The members of the National Associa- 
tion of Accredited Commercial Schools 
will hold their annual meeting at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, beginning Wednes- 
day morning, December 27, with head- 
quarters at the William Penn Hotel. The 
program will be announced later. 

The annual banquet of the Associa- 
tion will be held at the William Penn 
Hotel, Thursday evening, December 28. 


Southwestern Private 
Schools Association 


A strong program has been arranged 
for the twelfth annual convention of the 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools 
Association, to be held at the Baker Hotel 
in Dallas, Texas, December 1 and 2. 

Miss A. M. Suhr, of Massey Business 
College, Houston, Texas, president of the 
association, will preside at the first general 
session on Friday morning. Following re- 
ports of officers and introduction of new 
members there will be talks by Stanley J. 
Shook, Jeanette Christopher and C. M. 
Henry. After each talk there will be a 
discussion period. Dr. Justin F. Kimball 
will be the luncheon speaker. 

The speakers for the Friday afternoon 
meeting will be E. O. Fenton, J. I. Kin- 
man and J. F. Sherwood. 

The annual banquet will follow some 
group meetings. C. W. Stone is to be 
toastmaster at the banquet and the speak- 
er will be Dr. Max Strang. 

The second general session will be held 
on Saturday morning. The program for 
this meeting includes addresses by O. 
Sam Cummings, Ben H. Henthorn, Louis 
Leslie, and D. D. Lessenberry, and a 
demonstration by Albert Tangora, speed 
typist. 

In addition to Miss Suhr the officers 
are: Vice-president, L. Vincent, Vincent 
Business College, Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
and secretary-treasurer, L. Nichols, 
Draughon Business University, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 
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New York City and Vicinity 


As this issue goes to press elaborate 
plans are being made for the semi-an- 
nual convention of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of New York City 
and Vicinity, to be held Saturday, Novem- 
ber 18, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Beginning at 9:45 A.M. there 
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will be various section programs dealing 
with the topic “Pupil Participation in 
Commercial Education,” followed by a 
luncheon at one o'clock. 

There will be special section meetings 
for those interested in Accounting, Com- 
mercial Law, Distributive and Consumer 
Education, Gregg Shorthand, Pitman 
Shorthand, Private Schools, and in the 
teaching of commercial subjects in the 
Junior High School. 

The executive board of the association 
feels that it is the individual teacher, as 
well as first assistants, principals, and su- 
perintendents who should be taking an 
active part in curriculum revision. To 
that end, the luncheon will be devoted 
to a symposium on “Commercial Educa- 
tion of Tomorrow.” The guest speakers 
will be: Frederic Ernst, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools in charge of Secon- 
dary Education, New York City; Clinton 
A. Reed, Acting Chief, Division of Com- 
mercial Education, University of the State 
of New York, Albany, and Conrad J. 
Saphier, Chairman of the Commercial 
Education Association Committee on Cur- 
riculum Revision. These men are ex- 
pected to present their opinions on 
“Whither Commercial Education?” from 
the standpoint of the state, city, depart- 
ment executives. 

In order that they may know the im- 
plications of suggested changes in courses 
of study, parents have been invited to 
the luncheon. Leading business men and 
women have also been invited to hear 
these opinions, and the opinions of mem- 
bers of the Association who will be free 
to ask questions during the open forum 
which will follow the luncheon addresses. 


Louisiana Meeting 


The Commerce Section of the Louis- 
iana Teachers Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Alexandria, Louisiana, 
on November 21. A _ worth-while pro- 
gram has been arranged and it is ex- 
pected that more than one hundred com- 
merce teachers and school administrators 
will be in attendance. The general theme 
of the program is, “Business Education 
for Everybody.” 

The sneakers will be Dr. M. E. Stude- 
baker, Ball State Teachers College. Mun- 
ce, Indiana, Lucille Robinson 
Winnsboro High School. Following Dr. 
Studebaker’s talk there will be a discus- 
sion by Dr. H. L. Garrett, Louisiana 
State University; E. S. Aiken, Rapides 
Parish Schools, and Mrs. Adeline Stuller, 
Kaplan High School. Miss Robinson’s 
talk will be followed by a discussion by 
Ruth Holland, Oakdale High School; J. 
H. Newton, Jr. Tangipahoa Parish 
Schools, and R. E. May, Principal, Abbe- 
ville High School. 

The officers of the Section are: Presi- 
dent, George Thomas Walker, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette; 
vice-president, Dr. Howard M. Norton, 
Louisiana State University, University; 
secretary, Mrs. John Saxon, Jr., Ham- 
mond High School, Hammond. 


Kentucky Association 


The fall meeting of the Kentucky Busi- 
ness Education Association was _ held 
October 7 in the Holmes High School, 
Covington. Arrangements for the meeting 
were made by the Holmes High School 
teachers, with Col. T. FE. Fitz-Hugh as 
local chairman. 

Lloyd L. Jones of The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company was the principal speaker at 
the morning and luncheon sessions. He 
used as his theme “New Developments 
in Business Education.” Other speakers 
were: Glenn O. Swing, Superintendent, 
Covington Public Schools; Margaret D. 
Fowler, Atherton High School, Louis- 
ville; R. R. Richards, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond, and Ray 
Price, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

Officers of the association for the cur- 
rent year are: 

President, H. P. Guy, University of Kentucky, 

.€xington 
Vice-president. Prudence Lyon, Shawnee High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary, Jennings, Morehead State 
Teachers College, Morehead 
Treasurer, Richards, Eastern State Teach- 
ers College, Richmond 


Northeastern Ohio 

Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, Regional Agent 
for Distributive Education, spoke on the 
subject “Distributive Education on the 
Secondary School Level” at the October 
27 meeting of the Commercial Section 
of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers As- 
sociation held in Cleveland. Dr. Haas 
gave a very inspiring address. Ben Buck- 
staff, head of the commercial department 
of Lakewood High School, presided at 
the meeting. 

Officers elected for the 1940 meeting 
are: President, Alfred Quinette, South 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio; vice 
president. Louise Darst, Shore High 
School, Euclid, Ohio. 


International Conference 


The annual economic course sponsored 
by the International Society for Business 
Education was held this summer in Swe- 
den. It is reported that the course was 
unusually successful. It was attended by 
213 participants from 20 different coun- 
tries. The United States was represented 
by Mary Stuart of Brighton High School, 
3righton, Massachusetts, and Frances 
Smith. 

Nils Schenke, Chief of the Office for 
Business Education of the Royal Board 
of Education, Sweden, made the following 
comment on the development of business 
education in Sweden: 

“The aim of commercial education was tormerly 
mainly to impart knowledge and proficiency suit- 
able for office work. The fact that education and 
training was badly required in another sphere, 
the retail trade. did not begin to make itself 
felt in Sweden until the early twenties. Now 
such special retail-trade education is available 
both in some of the commercial vocational 
schools already mentioned and in numerous com- 
merical schools. In this education primary im- 
portance is attached to imparting knowledge of 
the goods and of their treatment and care, of 
purchasing and pricing, of salesmanship, window- 
dressing and other publicity. Of course this edu- 
cation presupposes plentiful practical training, 
which is generally given in special premises for 
the purposes, arranged as shops, with suitable 
supplies of current articles, window space, etc.” 
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complete and efficient in every 
working detail, sound and strong 
in design and construction. ..this 
new Super-Speed L C Smith is 
indeed “a secretary’s dream come 
true.” Be sure and see it. 
Now available for demonstra- 
tion by branch offices and dealers. 
New booklet free on request. 
: L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC ¢ SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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Replace wasteful and expensive out-of-date M. 
methods with modern Globe-Wernicke busi- Bus 
ness equipment and accessories. They in- P H 
crease office efficiency, make work easier, 10n 
Praga tel and speed up business routine with less THIRD EDITION vt 


made in a variety of | effort and expense. 


everY | There is a Globe-Wernicke dealer in almost 
every city who will gladly demonstrate our i Ter 
F equipment and show why it pays to modern- There are only fourteen states that have state S 
ize your office. adoptions of typewriting books but “20TH afte 
CENTURY” is adopted in eight of these four- “i 
DESKS AND TABLES teen states. It is also co-basally adopted in Oly 
Exclusive features of construction and the District of Columbia. Car 
design make G/W steel desks and tables dep 
desirable for school and office use. The astounding record of 20TH CENTURY Sta 
TYPEWRITING is a significant achievement a7 

that is based upon a firm foundation—teachers af 
who use it report better results. will 
STORAGE CABINETS 
Both storage and ward- “20TH CENTURY” is used in nearly 13,000 me 
schools. During the last six years it has been 
ae adopted by new schools at the rate of over rete 
dust proof. 1,000 schools a year. oo 

Globe-Wernick 
Te 

Obe~-Wernicke SOUTH-WESTEAN PUBLISHING CO. Hu 
[ Cincinnati, Ohio Specialists Education 
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The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Roosevelt Hotel 
in Jacksonville, Florida, on November 30 
to conte 2. The theme of the conven- 
tion is “Improvement of Business Educa- 
tion in the South.” ba 

The opening session, a fellowship din- 
ner, will be presided over by Mae Walker, 
High School, Knoxville, Tennessee. The 
officers will greet the members and guests 
at this meeting. Speakers at this ses- 
sion will be J. Dewberry Copeland, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, and 
Hamden L. Forkner, head of commer- 
cial teacher training, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Parker Liles, vice-president of the as- 
sociation, will preside at the opening gen- 
eral session on Friday morning. R. 


Mr. Lawrence 


Marshall, Superintendent of the Jackson- 
ville Public Schools, will welcome the 
members to Jacksonville. Miss Ray 
Abrams, of Joseph A. Maybin School, 
New Orleans, will respond. A. J. Law- 
rence will then deliver the president’s 
address. 

Important subjects will be discussed by 
Professor F. G. Nichols, of Harvard, 
president of the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, head 
of New York University’s department of 
business education; Hamden L. Forkner; 
M. A. Smythe, vice-president of National 
Business College, Roanoke, Virginia. 

H. P. Guy, secretary of the associa- 
tion, will preside at the Friday luncheon. 
B. Frank Kyker, acting chief of the Busi- 
ness Education Service, Washington, and 
Benjamin R. Haynes, head of the depart- 
ment of business education, University of 
Tennessee, will be the speakers. 

Sectional meetings will be held in the 
afternoon. The chairmen will be D. E. 
Short, Jr., president of Andrew Jackson 
University, Nashville; F. DeVere Smith, 
Olympia High School, Columbia, South 
Carolina; and T. H. Coates, head of the 
department of commerce, New River 
State College, Montgomery, West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Dean William S. Taylor of the College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, 
will be the speaker at the banquet to be 
held on Friday evening. 

_There will be three subject-matter ses- 
Sions on Saturday morning. They will 
cover “General Business Subjects,” “Sec- 
retarial Subjects” and “Bookkeeping and 
Accounting.” They will be presided over 
by J. H. Dodd, head of the department 
of commerce, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia; Clyde W. 
Humphrey of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany; and Thomas W. Noel, head of the 
department of commerce, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
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Southern Association Convention 


A general session will follow. The 
speakers will be Paul A. Carlson, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; 
B. Frank Kyker; and R. N. Tarkington, 
The Gregg Publishing Company. 


Delegates interested in seeing Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Jacksonville Beach 
and other points of interest in and near 
Jacksonville are requested to see a mem- 
ber of the “Sight-seeing Committee” in 
the main lobby of the Roosevelt Hotel. 
Two tours will be arranged, one on 
Thursday afternoon at 1 and the other on 
Saturday afternoon at 2. 


New England Convention 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the thirty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the New England 
High School Teachers’ Association, to be 
held on Saturday, November 25, at 
Teachers Gollege, Salem, Massachusetts. 

President Joseph J. Cantalupi reports 
that the following will be guests of honor: 
Professor Edward A. Sullivan, president 
Salem Teachers College, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts; Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 
president of the National Council of Bus- 
iness Education; and Mr. Walter F. 
Downey, Commissioner of Education of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
who will talk on “Current Problems Con- 
fronting Our Secondary Schools.” 

As in former years, there will be four 
sectional meetings in the morning. The 
names of the chairmen of each meeting 
were reported in the October issue of this 
magazine. The program for the sec- 
tional meetings is as follows: 


BOOKKEEPING SECTION 
“Non-Vocational Bookkeeping Work,’ Christian 
Ehnes, High School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
“Planning Bookkeeping Courses to Meet Indi- 
vidual Differences,’ Jennie M. Pedersen, Med- 
ford High School, Medford, Massachusetts. 
Panel Discussion Leaders: Professor Atlee Percy, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Roger Hardy, Salem Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 
SECRETARIAL SECTION 
“Typing Is Athletics,’ Harold H. Smith, The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 
“Functional or Standard Method of Teaching 
Shorthand,” Mary Leary, Canton High School, 
Canton, Massachusetts. 


Tri-State 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association, held in the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on October 6 and 7, was largely at- 
tended by members and friends from 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia. 

The conference began with tne annuat 
Tri-State party on Friday evening, Octo- 
ber 6. The evening was devoted to frater- 
nizing, cards and dancing. 

On Saturday morning there were four 
sectional meetings. The programs for 
these meetings were as follows: 

Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice 

Responsibility Head, Kennard Goodman, West 
Technical High School, Cleveland Ohio. ’ 

Chairman, Howard Wheland, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Speakers, Margaret L. Day, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; Sidney Schiff, South 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Consumer Education and Social Business 

Responsibility Head, .R. F. Webb, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Co-chairman, W. W. Keylor, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; Harry D. Book, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Speakers, Bernard A. Shilt, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Buffalo, New York; E. J. 
McLuckie, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

Distributive Education and Salesmanship 

Responsibility Head, D. D, Lessenberry, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


“How Can We Select Our Shorthand Students?”, 
Marguerite Burke, Cranston High School, 
Cranston, Rhode Island. 

MACHINE PRACTICE SECTION 

“What Does the Commercial Director Expect of 
the Office Machine Teacher?”’, Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, Director of Business Education, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

“How to Develop the Proper Business Personality 
of Machine Operators,” Frances Maule, New 
York, 


Mr. Cantalupi 


“A Model Lesson on the Ediphone,”’ Bert Card, 
Editor of Ediphone School News. 
CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
Speakers: 
Mr. Blackman, Better Business Bureau, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
-H. Adele Howe, Personnel Department of Bur- 
dett College, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Donald Mitchell, Waltham High School, Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts. 


Meeting 


Chairmen, Anna H. Brier, Senior High School, 
Butler, Pennsylvania; N. B. Curtis, State Teach- 
ers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Speakers, Bishop Brown, Director of Research 
Bureau of Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; T. D.  Ells- 
worth, Director of Distributive Education, Pitts- 
burgh Board of _ Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; William I. Moore, Principal of John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Myrtle E. Glueck, 
ohn Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. 

enneth B. Haas, Regional Agent for Distributive 
Education, Washington, D. C, 

Private Business School 

Responsibility Head, W. B._ Elliott, Elliott 
School of Business, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Chairman, Mrs. Grace Martin Cornelius, Prin- 
cipal of Grace Martin’s School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Speakers, W. L. Christon, Secretary of Elliott 
Company, Jeannette, Pennsylvania; T. A. Brown, 
Chief of Personnel Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Following luncheon the early afternoon 
was devoted to the Secretarial Section 
with Mrs. Margaret H. Ely, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, as_ responsibility 
head and Clyde E. Rowe, Schenley High 
School, as chairman. The following 
speakers were on the program: 

G. G. Hill, Director of Business Education, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; 
Dr. R. J. Worley, Head of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mabel Sawyer, Etna High School, Etna, 
Pennsylvania; Thelma Drow, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; Alan Lloyd, Munhall 
High School, Munhall, Pennsylvania. 
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& Stratton 
College, 
Baltimore 


Strayer College, 
Washington 


Since 1931 more 
than 1800 day 
students have 
completed Rem- 
ington Rand fil- 
ing courses. May 
Arnold Mc- 
Laughlin, teach- 
er, states many 
Washington ex- 
ecutives advise 
employes to en- 
roll. 


PROVE WHY YOUR PUPILS Yow Book Uncorwarer 


SHOULD LEARN FILING 


Not unique, entirely typical is the experience of Strayer 
College, Washington, and Strayer, Bryant & Stratton, 
Baltimore. These two distinguished schools have amply 
demonstrated immediate benefits to graduates able to 
file. Hundreds of other institutions find filing instruction 
ape jobs faster, helps young people advance more 
surely. 


Your school can also add filing to its work in office prac- 
tice. Remington Rand courses comprise complete, com- 
pact, individual outfits for the five standard systems. They 
are supplemented by a well illustrated, comprehensive 
text. Teachers’ Keys and Guides facilitate classroom work. 
Instructors are taught by correspondence to handle sub- 
jects interestingly. A “Question & Answer Service” 
smooths out difficulties. 


So send the coupon! It will bring you “A Broader Op- 
portunity For Community Service,” the highly instructive 
story of filing’s place in commercial education, a clear, 
concise presentation of Remington Rand’s Practice Plan 
for “learning by doing.” Your request does not obligate 
you in the slightest. Mail the coupon today! 


Strayer, Bryant 


E. Donoho, 
esident, reports 
is filing course 

specially valua- 

ble to secretaries, 
who more quick- 
ly adjust them- 
selves to condi- 
tions encountered 
in modern offices. 


THE PRACTICE PLAN OF 
TEACHING FILING DEVELOPED BY 


Remington Rand Inc. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK Branches Everywhere 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ALL DETAILS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FILING, 
Remington Rand Building, Dept. JBE 1139, 
465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of “A Broader Opportunity For Community 
Service”, telling me the pupil benefits that follow classroom in- 
struction in filing. 


@ When taking notes, special patented 
spring binding permits book to open 
absolutely flat, more notes may be 
written per page, more letters per book. 
The pages turn easily and quickly with- 
out tearing or catching. 


@ In transcription, patented non-skid 
edges on the covers keep the book 
standing upright at any angle con- 
venient to better sight or easier posture. 
And it stays ‘‘put.”’ 


@ Pages are smooth enough for the 
finest pen, but they have that velvet 
surface that takes pencil perfectly. 


@ Non-Skid Easel Notebooks are avail- 
able in the three standard rulings, in 
either Eye-Tint paper ruled in green, or 
the regular white paper ruled in red. 


upon request—without obligation, of course. 


A sample book will be sent to teachers 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 


1511-B West 38th Street Chicago 
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TIME: December 27, 28, 29, 30 
PLACE: Hotel William Penn, 


The National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, under the leadership of its 
president, Ivan E. Chapman, is making 
plans for the largest convention in its 
history. The convention will be held 
in the Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on December 27-30. It will 
begin with a reception and dance on 
Wednesday evening. The first general 
session will open on Thursday morning, 
December 


Two outstanding, nationally famous 


speakers have been obtained, one for the 
general meeting on Thursday morning 
and the other for the banquet on Friday 


evening. 


Federation Convention Plans 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Fed- 


in civic organization work. The 
is: £ Mr. 


eration is fortunate in obtaining 
Gheen as a speaker for the banquet. 

The programs for the various depart- 
ments and sections are being completed 
rapidly. V. E. Breidenbaugh, president 
of the public schools department, has al- 
ready submitted his program. On that 
program will appear Bernard A. Shilt, 
Supervisor of Secondary Commercial 
Education, Buffalo, New York; Wallace 
B. Bowman, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, Senior High School, New 
Rochelle, New York; and Francis V. Un- 
zicker, School of Commercial Education, 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Officers of the National 


Commercial Teachers Federation 


Ivan E. Chapman 
President 


J. Evan Armstrong 
2nd Vice-President 


Barclay Acheson, associate editor of 
Reader's Digest, will be the main speaker 
in the opening session on Thursday morn- 
ing. Dr. Acheson is a a noted lecturer, 
educator, and authority on foreign affairs. 
He has first-hand acquaintance with Euro- 
pean conditions, gained through ten years 
of close study in the field. Now, as as- 
Sociate editor of the Reader’s Digest, he 
stands at the crossroads of current 
thought, a constant student of world 
affairs. His talk will certainly be of 
st to everyone attending the conven- 
ion. 

James E. Gheen of New York City will 
be the speaker at the banquet on Friday 
evening. Mr. Gheen is a_ philosophical 
humorist. He has been aptly described 
as a businessman with a keen sense of 
humor. He has a remarkable background 
of business training and experience which 
has included newspaper work, as a re- 
Porter, columnist, and feature writer; 

fteen years of experience in the steel 
business; and several years of experience 
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J. Murray Hill 
Secretary 


Mrs. Marion F. Tedens 
Ist Vice-President 


Karl M. Maukert 
Treasurer 


Miss Irma Ehrenhardt, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
will lead a forum discussion. 

Several of the round-table discussion 
programs have been completed. The re- 
maining programs are expected to be 
finished soon. These programs will be 
announced later. 

A particular feature of this year’s con- 
vention will be the various reunions of 
colleges and the meetings of various al- 
lied professional groups, such as frater- 
nities. Reunions have been planned for 
the graduates of Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, and Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. Any college or other 
professional group wishing to arrange for 
a meeting should get in touch with the 
president, Ivan .E. Chapman, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Michigan, to arrange 
for a time that will not conflict with 
other meetings. 

W. D. Wigent of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, is director of 


the membership campaign, which is now 


in full progress. The membership of the 
Federation last year was more than 
3,000. The membership fee of $2 a year 
entitles members to the Yearbook, five 
issues of the Business Education Digest, 
and the privilege of attending the national 
convention. You may send your mem- 
bership enrollment to J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, treasurer ot 
the Federation. 

Present officers of the Federation, in 
addition to Mr. Chapman and Mr. Hill, 
are: first vice-president, Mrs. Marion F. 
Tedens, Supervisor of Typewriting, 
Board of Education, Chicago; second vice- 
president, J. Evan Armstrong, president 
of Armstrong College, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; treasurer, Karl M. Maukert, prin- 
cipal of Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Members of the Executive Board are: 


Mr. Chapman; George E. McClellan, 
Littleford-Nelson School of Commerce, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Paul Moser, Moser 


Business College, Chicago, Illinois; R. G. 
Walters, Grove City, College, Grove City. 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Hill. 


Typing Contests for Catholic Schools 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association will again sponsor 
two contests in typewriting this year. 
The Every-Pupil Typing Contest will be 
held March 14, 1940. Contests will be 
open to Catholic high schools through- 
out the United States. 

Membership in the association is $1.50. 
This entitles a school to enter one or 
both annual contests. In the Every-Pupil 
Contest each contestant pavs an additional 
fee of ten cents. Both annual contests 
are held under ideal home-room condi- 
tions in the respective tvping rooms of 
each participating school. 

At the annual business meeting held 
recently, it was agreed by the officers 
that this contest last exactly ten minutes 
instead of fifteen minutes. Other changes 
relative to correcting tests have also 
been made. 

Copies of the new Constitutions giv- 
ing full details, and application forms 
may be had by writing to Father Mat- 
thew Pekari, director of the association, 
St. Joseph’s College, Hays Kansas. 

Champion trophies will be awarded to 
the highest ranking schools according 
to class median in both the novice and 
amateur divisions of Classes A and B. 
Second and third-place trophies will also 
be awarded to the second and third rank- 
ing schools in both divisions of Classes 
A and B. 

Teachers of typewriting who desire to 
enroll their classes should do so as 
early as possible. The final date for the 
receipt of applications is March 1, 1940. 

The officers of the National Catholic 
High School Typists Association are: 
Honorary president: The Reverend Al- 
fred Carney, O. M. Cap., president of St. 
Joseph’s College, Hays, Kansas; honor- 
ary vice-president, Sister M. Remigia, 
C. S. A., principal of the Girls Catholic 
High School, Hays, Kansas; president, 
Lt. Col. G. W. Gatschet of St. Joseph’s 
College, Hays, Kansas; vice-president, 
Reverend Father Matthew Pekari, O. M. 
Cap., St. Joseph’s College, Hays, Kansas; 
secretary-treasurer, Sr. M. Lucida, C. S. 
A., Girls Catholic High School, Hays, 
Kansas. 

All Catholic high schools are invited by 
the association to enroll their classes in 
the typing projects. 
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business training 


NICHOLS’ 


Junior Business Training for 


ECONOMIC LIVING 


By FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
Associate Professor of Education 
Harvard University 
400 pages List price, $1.72 
Workbooks and Tests 


T us course for the ninth year NOT ONLY 
trains the pupil in using the simple arithmetic 
skills necessary to handle everyday business 
and economic problems and NOT ONLY gives 
him a practical knowledge of business practices 
and procedures to precede vocational training 


BUT ALSO 
emphasizes the following important concepts: 


1 Consideration for the rights and needs 
of others 


2 Holding fast to fine ideals of char- 
acter and to ethical practices as the 
basis of personal and business con- 

tacts with others 


3 Systematic training in accuracy and 
neatness 


4 The necessity for thrifty habits and 
budget preparation 


5 The right attitudes for living and work- 
ing happily with others 


No other textbook emphasizes these much- 
needed attributes to a successful life in as 
thorough or effective a manner as Nichols’ 


Junior Business Training for Economic Living 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Dallas San Francisco Atlanta 


The kind of bookkeeping 
that every student needs 


PERSONAL-USE 


NG BOOKKEEPING 


GENERAL 
RECORD 
KEEPING 


by 


Dalrymple and Heiges 


REDUCE FAILURES—CUT SCHOOL COSTS 


Reduce failures and cut administrative costs 
by adopting this simple treatment of bookkeep- 
ing. Simplicity, and the personalized content 
insure fewer failures and more useful learning. 


ONE YEAR—GRADES 9, 10, 11 


This is a one-year nonvocational bookkeeping 
course that can be mastered and enjoyed by 
all students. It contains functional arithmetic, 
and places the proper emphasis on penman- 
ship, neatness, accuracy, and the systematic 
keeping of records of all kinds. 


NONTECHNICAL—NONVOCATIONAL 


After an approach based on projects of every- 
day activities, it presents the simple funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping stripped of its techni- 
cal aspects. Provides a usable understanding 
of bookkeeping principles, and a wealth of 
practice that students enjoy doing. There is 
an inexpensive workbook for each semester. 


Correspondence Invited 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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Robinson to Charleston, Illinois 


Stanley C. Robinson has just been select- 
ed as a member of the faculty of the 
commercial department of Eastern Il- 
linois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, Illinois, where he will teach short- 
hand and accounting. 

Mr. Robinson received his bachelor’s 
degree at Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri. 
His master’s degree was secured at Iowa 


State University. He secured his ini- 
tial teaching experience in Lebanon, Mis- 
souri, and last year was head of the 
commercial department at Decatur, Il- 
linois. Mr. Robinson is a member of the 
Epsilon chapter of Pi Omega Pi. 


Callie M. Smith to Virginia 


Callie M. Smith, a former teacher of 
Secretarial Science at Bennett College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, is now an 
instructor of commercial subjects at Vir- 
ginia State College, Ettrick, Virginia. 

Miss Smith was awarded her B.S.E. 
and M. Ed. degrees by The Teachers 
College of the City of Boston. She has 
done further study at Boston University. 


Dr. Ashburn Heads Expanded 
Department at Southwestern 

At the opening of the second semester, 
1939, Dr. Karl E. Ashburn became head 
of the Department of Economics and 
Business Administration at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. He has 
directed the reorganization and expansion 
of the curricula and has seen several new 
courses added. 

Under a commission from former Gov- 

ernor James V. Allred of Texas, Dr. Ash- 
burn conducted an exhaustive investigation 
of the Texas Workman’s Compensation 
Insurance Act. The formal report, with 
recommendations, was released on De- 
cember 28, 1938. In the field of eco- 
nomics, his list of research articles and 
publications is an extensive and valuable 
one. 
_ Dr. Ashburn had an outstanding teach- 
ing career prior to his acceptance of the 
position at Southwestern. He was a fel- 
low in economics and business administra- 
tion at Texas Christian University in 1927- 
1928, and at Duke University in 1928-1930; 
assistant professor of economics at Texas 
Christian University from 1930-1933 and 
at Southern Methodist University from 
1933-1937, 
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Andruss Acting Head of Bloomsburg 

Harvey A. Andruss has been appointed 
acting president of the Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. He has been serving as dean of 
instruction of the college during the past 
two years. He was head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education from the time 
of its organization in 1930 until he was 
appointed dean. 

Mr. Andruss received his A. B. degree 
from the University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, and the M. A. degree was awarded 
him by Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Before going to Bloomsburg, 
he served as principal in the high schools 
at Gotebo, Marimac, Tipton, and Ponca 
City, Oklahoma. He has also taught at 
Northwestern University and at the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Under the guidance of Mr. Andruss the 
enrollment in the Department of Business 
Education at Bloomsburg has grown from 
under fifty students to over three hundred 
regular students. There are now seven 
faculty members. Over 80 per cent of 
the graduates of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education are now or have been 
teaching in Pennsylvania and in the sur- 
rounding states. The department offers 
the regular curricula: general commer- 
cial, accounting, secretarial, and retail 
selling. A business education group of 
the Department sponsors a_ state-wide 
contest for the commercial students in 
the secondary schools. 


Dr. Payne Becomes Dean 

Dr. E. George Payne has been made 
dean of the New York University School 
of Education, succeeding Dr. John W. 
Withers, who becomes dean emeritus after 
forty two years of service to education. 

Dr. Payne has been a member of the 
university faculty since 1922 and assist- 
ant dean since 1926. For the past year 
he has been acting dean while Dr. With- 
ers was on leave. 

The new dean studied at the Western 
Kentucky State Normal School, Wesleyan 
College, Lebanon University, and the 
University of Chicago betore going abroad 
for graduate work at the Sorbonne and 
the Universities of Berlin and Bonn. He 
received his Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree from the University of Bonn in 1909. 

He was president of Harris Teachers 
College in St. Louis from 1916 until 1922, 
when he joined the faculty of New York 
University as professor of educational so- 


ciology. 


Kutscher Heads Oberlin School 


The Oberlin (Ohio) School of Com- 
merce recently announced the election of 
J. H. Kutscher to the presidency of that 
institution, succeeding J. T. Henderson, 
who died in August. E. E. Etoll, for- 
mer field secretary, has been made vice- 
president antl treasurer, and R. R. Barr 
has become secretary. 

Mr. Kutscher is a graduate of the 
Oberlin School of Commerce, the Bowl- 


ing Green (Kentucky) Business Univer- 
sity, and the University of Pittsburgh. 
He formerly taught in the Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh; the Spencerian Col- 
lege, Cleveland; and the Marietta (Ohio) 
School of Commerce. He is a past pres- 
ident of the private schools section of 
the N.C.T.F. and is vice-president of the 
Ohio Business Schools Association, 


Lawrence Studying at Columbia 


Professor A. J. Lawrence, head of the 
Department of Business Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, and Presi- 
dent of the Southern Business Education 
Association, is working on his doctorate 
this year at Columbia University, New 
York. During his absence H. P. Guy, 
Alton B. Parker Liles, and Leslie Betz are 
carrying on the work of the department. 
Mr. Lawrence will return to his position 
for the summer session of 1940. 

Mr. Liles is on leave from Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia, this year 
to teach and work on his doctorate in 
business education at the University of 
Kentucky. He is first vice-president of 
the Southern Business Education Asso- 


ciation. 
° 


Alpha lota Celebration 


National Founder's Day of Alpha Iota, 
International Honorary Business Sorority, 
was celebrated simultaneously October 21 
by the 146 chapters in the United States 
and Canada. Alpha Iota was organized 
by Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton in 1925 at the 
American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Two new chapters were added to the 
chapter roll during October: Zeta Beta 
Chapter at Tyler Commercial College, 
Tyler, Texas and Zeta Gamma Chapter 
at Draughon’s Business College, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 
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(NUULATORS 


@For 29 years MARCHANT hos 
created and built calculators 
..-nothing else! 


@For 29 years MARCHANT ... 

inventive genius has introduced 

_ the many outstanding features 

that have so greatly advanced 
automatic calculating! 


@For 29 years MARCHANT ... 
with its many unique and ex- 
clusive features...has repeat- 
edly established new stand- 
‘ards in silence... speed... and 
ease of calculator operation! 


@For 29 years MARCHANT has 
been accepted as the business 
world’s most efficient figuring 
device ... always giving the 
greatest value and perform- 
ance in calculator history! 


ont Cll Streep JBR- ~11-39 


City 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufact Service Stations: 
in oll Principal Cities 


Enid School Faculty Appointments 


President J. E. George of Enid Busi- 
ness College, Enid, Oklahoma, has an- 
nounced the following appointments : 

Leonard Wedel has been made princi- 
pal of the commercial and accounting de- 
partment. Mr. Wedel has a master’s de- 
gree from Oklahoma University and has 
heen a high school teacher for the past 
seven years. 

Mrs. Clara Swanson has been appointed 
principal of the stenographic and secre- 
tarial department. Mrs. Swanson is a 
graduate of the Southwestern State Teach- 
ers College of Oklahoma and has had 
one year of graduate work at George 
Peabody Teachers College. She has had 
extended teaching experience. 

. E. George, Jr., is now registrar of 
the college and is in charge of the ad- 
vanced accounting and _ business-adminis- 
tration department. Mr. George is a grad- 
uate of the Oklahoma Baptist University 
and received his master’s degree in com- 
mercial science from Oklahoma Univer- 
sity. 

e 
Armstrong College Adds 
Faculty Members 


President J. Evan Armstrong of Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, California, has 
announced the appointment of four new 
members to the faculty of his school. 
They are: Frank Richardson, L.  B. 


Moore, Walter B. Sutherland, and Miss 
Maxine Thompson. 

Frank Richardson is assistant profes- 
sor of Biology in the Junior College de- 
partment. He received his Ph.D. degree 
from the University of California. 

lx B. Moore is assistant professor of 
business management, finance, and  .om- 
mercial law. Mr. Moore graduated ‘rom 
the University of Oklahoma, and | olds 
four degrees, A.B., B.S., M.A., and a 
Bachelor of Laws. He was on the _ tate 
planning board and has been advisor for 
the Oklahoma State Bar Association. 

Walter B. Sutherland, who holds a 
Master’s degree from the Universit: of 
California, is in charge of the forcign 
trade department. 

Miss Maxine Thompson, who for the 
past two years has been assisting is a 
reader in the typing department, has cen 
officially appointed instructor. She re- 
ceived her degree from Armstrong ‘‘ol- 
lege recently. 


Tulsa School Expands 


The Tulsa Secretarial School, Tvisa, 
Oklahoma, has moved into larger quariers 
and now occupies the entire front of the 
sixth floor of the World Building. 

Mrs. Edith R. Zimmerman, presiden: of 
the school, reports that a department of 
commerce has been added, under the di- 
rection of G. F. Harms. 


Epucanionat 
CATALOG 


technical details. 
LOG always up to date. 


If you use educational pilms 


you need the 
EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG is an aid to the selection of the latest and 


best films for use with all courses of study. 
from all sources by subjects and describes, evaluates and grades them. Full 
information is given concerning producers, distributors, terms and all necessary 
Quarterly supplements keep the EDUCATIONAL FILM CATA- 
The subscription price of $4 includes a revised edition 
of the Foundation volume published in October 1939, plus quarterly supplements 
in January, April and July and a bound annual volume in October, 1940. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York City 


It lists currently obtainable films 
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Sheafer Becomes Department Head 


Harley F. Sheafer, an instructor in the 
commercial department of Lincoln High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the past 
nine years, has been appointed head of 
the department. 

Before going to Lincoln High School 
in 1930, Mr. Sheafer taught for eight 
years in the Milton Union High School, 
West Milton, Ohio. He has taught sales- 
manship throughout his whole teaching 
career. 


He was awarded the B.S. degree in 
business administration in 1922 by Ohio 
State University. He has taken additional 
college work at Miami University, Cleve- 
land College, and is now working toward 
his Master’s degree at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Drexel Placements Up 


Eighty-three per cent of the members 
of the June, 1939, graduating class of 
Drexel Institute of Technology were 
permanently employed by October 1, 
1939, according to a survey made by the 
Placement Bureau of the college. This is 
exactly 10 per cent higher than the place- 
ment of the graduates of 1938 by October 
1, 1938. In the School of Business Ad- 
ministration 80.8 per cent of the June 
graduates are employed. 

e 
Duplicated Paper Awards 

Certificates of awards have been sent to 
duplicated school papers all over the 
United States as a result of the judging 
of the papers received by the National 
Duplicated Paper Association at Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana, during 
the past year. Those papers which re- 


ceived such awards were considered 
among the ten per cent of the most out- 
standing. 


_The National Duplicated Paper Asso- 
ciation was organized for the purpose of 
acting as a center for duplicated papers. 
t is now in its sixth year of existence, 
and has members located all over the 
United States and Canada. Monthly mag- 
azines giving articles concerning duplicated 
journalism and criticisms of the papers 
received are sent out to the members. 
Annual Idea Books are compiled by the 
Association and an annual conference held 
during the second week-end of November 
are features provided by the organization. 
A short term clinic will be provided dur- 
ing the next summer. 
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“Artyping”’ 

Julius Nelson, a commercial teacher in 
the Windber High School, Windber, 
Pennsylvania, has announced the closing 
dates for the Second Artistic Typing 
Contest. All domestic entries must be 
postmarked not later than April 15, 1940, 
and all foreign entries must reach Wind- 
ber not later than May 1, 1940. 

Mr. Nelson became interested in making 
“soldiers” on the typewriter in 1927, when 
he was a junior in high school. He con- 
tinued this interest through high school 
and while at State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, where he was given 
instruction in “artyping’” by Ralph S. 
Rowland, an instructor in the department 
of business education. 


Typewritten Portrait 
of Mr. Nelson 


When he became a teacher in Wind- 
ber Mr. Nelson continued to pursue his 
hobby. After winning a prize with one 
of his designs in a contest conducted by 
Major Bowes, and after receiving favor- 
able comment on his typewritten por- 
traits of Major Bowes, Sammy Kaye, Ed- 
die Cantor and others he decided to spon- 
sor a national contest. 

The first contest, which closed on May 
1, 1939, attracted over five hundred en- 
tries from more than 70 schools in 36 
states. 

Complete information about entries, 
trophies, entrance fee, etc., and the rules 
for the contest may he obtained by writ- 
ing to Mr. Nelson. 


Editor's Note: In the December and 
following issues of this magazine we will 
present some of the prize-winning designs 
submitted in the first contest, with an ex- 
planation of the techniques used in typing 
cach particular design. 


Springman Heads New Department 


J. C. Springman has resigned as Di- 
rector of Commercial Education in the 
city schools of Pontiac, Michigan, to 
accept a position as head of the newly 
created Department of Commerce at the 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Before going to Pontiac Mr. Spring- 
man organized the commercial depart- 
ment in the schools of Allegan, Michi- 
gan. 


He received his A.B. degree from the 
Michigan State Normal College, his LL.B. 
degree from LaSalle University, and his 
A.M. degree from Wayne University. 


Important Federal Action 


Teachers of consumer education and 
home economics who have used pamphlets 
and other materials from Good Hoiuse- 
keeping, Hearst publication, will be inter- 
ested in a report that the Federal Trade 
Commission has issued a complaint against 
Hearst Magazines, Inc. The complaint, 
consisting of thirteen mimeographed 
pages, single spaced, charges “misleading 
and deceptive acts and practices” growing 
cut of the use and promotion of Good 
Housekeeping’s Seals of Approval, Guar- 
anties, and other devices set up by the 
magazine to gain consumer confidence in 
its advertisers’ products. Consumers 
Union reports that Advertising Age, a 
leading trade publication, called the Com- 
mission’s action “the most significant news 
of the year in advertising.” 


Consumer Education Publication 


The Consumer Education Journal, a 
magazine published by the Consumer Ed- 
ucation Association, made its bow last 
month. The first issue was planned and 
edited by Dr. Edward Reich. It was 
announced that the Board of Directors 
of the association had not officially con- 
firmed the appointment of an editor. 

The Consumer Education Association 
is to be congratulated on the first num- 
ber of this magazine, which contained 
articles by C. S. Wyand, Jacob Or- 
leans, M. J. Bowman, H. F. Clark, O. 
B. Paulsen, G. C. Johnson and C. J. 
Siegler. 
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TRAINING FOR THE 
MODERN OFFICE 


by Edwin M. Robinson 
Boston University 


EACHERS of office practice have long wished for a book 

that would prepare students to do efficient office work by 
giving them not only thorough grasp of needed skills and know- 
ledge of office activities, but also real understanding of the rea- 
sons for doing specific tasks and the larger objectives of these 
tasks. Here is a book, based on successful business experience, 
plus actively successful teaching experience, which answers these 


SECRETARIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


Faunce and Nichols 


HE whole scope of the secretary's work—her routine and 

equipment, and functions as a correspondent, aide-de-camp, 
and repository of information—is covered both from informational 
and an inspirational viewpoint. 


BUSINESS AND LAW 


New, Revised Edition 
Dillavou and Greiner 


HIS basic text for commercial law courses in high schools, 
business schools and commercial colleges, presents a skillful 
interlocking of law with business problems. 


Lois Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Revised Edition 


secretarial student's one-volume library compiled by an 
experienced secretary during years of active work with promi- 
nent executives and professional men all over the country, to 
provide students and secretaries with the handbook of facts, pro- 
cedures and methods that will give them sound training in secre- 
tarial technique. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
Book Company, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd Street New York 


Just Published! 


Improving Your Personality 
by 


Earl G. Lockhart, Ph.D. 


This book is designed to meet the needs of instructors 
who are seeking am authoritative textbook for scien- 
tific guidance in their efforts to develop students into 
men and women who will be well liked, adjusted and 
influential. The text_is free of irrelevant material and 
speculative theories. 


Dr. Lockhart has spent years of study and research on 
this new work. He possesses a broad background of 
knowledge and understanding of social and person:! 
problems of young men and women. A sympathetic 
counselor to hundreds of students over a period of 
many years, he presents keen analyses that make in- 
teresting reading. 


The laws and principles of psychology have been 
applied in the solution of problems arising in 
the development of personality traits. These 
laws and principles are explained and _illu-- 
trated throughout the work. 


We will gladly send this work for 
ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Equip your students 
with a knowledge of 
the procedure of the 
law under which they 
must earn their living. 


BUSINESS LAW 
for 
EVERYDAY 


Fig. A. Would this be 
usury in your state? 


PERSIAN 
| USE 
LET YOU HAVE 
> IT, CHEAP! 
by 
Lavine and Mandel 


IVrite for further 
Fig. A. No price is cheap information 
if the “owner” cannot 
pass title. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta PHILADELPHIA Dallas_ Los Angeles 
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RETAILING-PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICES, by G. Henry Richert, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 432 pp. 
$2.00. 

From his broad background of store 
experience, the author presents in this 
text, problems associated with buying, ad- 
vertising, selling, and management, as 
these numerous problems apply to one = 
our largest fields ot endeavor, namely, re- 
tailing. 

This publication has been designed for 
use in secondary schools, junior colleges, 
and vocational schools. In these schools, 
under the recent stimulus given to retail- 
ing education, especially under the George- 
Deen Act, a definite need has existed for 
new instructional material—material which 
is interesting to the student and up to 
date in its application. The author seems 
to have succeeded well in this text in 
making an appeal to the learner. The style 
in which these basic materials are pre- 
sented is convincing, and the illustrative 
material is stimulating. 

As a background, the author presents in 
the opening chapter the historical dev elop- 
ment of retailing. Then from an analysis 
of the types of stores giving retailing 
service, their location, and layout, he con- 
tinues his presentation into specific prob- 
lems of retailing, merchandising, pricing, 
stock turnover, advertising, sales promo- 
tion, customer relationships, personnel 
problems, and store finance. 

The organization of the various chap- 
ters suggests the application of sound ped- 
agogical arrangement. There is first a 
presentation of the various principles un- 
derlying each division of retailing. These 
principles are well explained and _ illus- 
trated. The basic materials are, in addi- 
tion, completed by word and phrase stud- 
ies, questions and points for discussion, 
problems and projects, and suggested 
readings—all of which tend to provide for 
the activity, both mental and physical, that 
modern textbook organization demands. 

An examination of this text should con- 
vince teachers of retailing that the author 
has succeeded well in presenting a picture 
of the problems associated with success- 
ful retailing in modern business. 


THE COMPLETE DESK BOOK, by C. 0. 
Sylvester Mawson and John W. Rob- 
son, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
374 pp. $2.50. 


This practical guide to the use of ev ery 
kind of writer’s, editor's, printer’s 
style is perhaps the first work to venture 
into the logic and evolution of myriad 
points of style usage. This one, quite re- 
freshingly, enlivens the stark skeleton of 
the conventional, to-be-memorized rules 
by analyzing the groundwork and stating 
many a wherefore in terse, lively, Ameri- 
can sentences. 

The book reveals the development of 
writer’s and printer’s style in a form and 
order which should quickly win the favor 
of all who use it—from the careful cor- 
respondent whose virtue is errorless let- 
ter-writing to the erudite philologian who 
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putting his 


seeks reliable counsel in 
academic papers in publishable shape 
and, in between, the multiple realms of 
proofreaders, typesetters, newspaper re- 
porters, rewrite men, editorial assistants, 
managing editors, advertising writers, 
typists, secretaries, students, teachers, 
librarians, researchers, and scholars. 

Virtually cyclopedic scope, this 
manual disposes of hundreds of style 
snags pertinent to grammar, — spelling, 
punctuation, italics, capitalization, wher- 
ever possible pointing out the common 
sense behind prevailing usage. 

The Complete Desk Book is written 
for the sophomore at Columbia Univer- 
sity in English elk and for the callow 
copyholder at Binkley’s job printing plant 
in Boston. It is also written for the 
masters of the typewriter and the experts 
of the printing plant. Even more useful 
than to these professional wielders of 
English, it answers the questions that 
come to every person who sets out to 
write a book, a speech, or a magazine 
article which he hopes may be able to 
stand eternally as a specimen of correct 
English style. It is indiscriminately read- 
able and will be useful to all. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIETY, by John F. 
Cronin, New York: American Book 
Company, 460 pp. $2.50. 


A thoroughly sound college textbook in 
economics. It is neither narrow, nor 
radical, nor antiquated, but with clarity 
and balance and with a realistic presenta- 
tion discusses an intelligent choice of ob- 
jectives and means of a needed social re- 
adjustment. 

This book approaches the subject from 
a descriptive angle combined with an ana- 
lytical attitude toward the social im- 
plications of the present economic sys- 
tem. It presents a picture of the actual 
working of our economic system, show- 
ing its advantages and disadvantages; and 
it rounds out this picture with an exam- 
ination of the various proposals for the 
improvement of the system. 

Fascistic and Communistic proposals 
are examined and rejected in favor of 
a more democratic method of reform, 
which, while not rejecting the help of 
the political state, relies mainly upon 
the foaks of self-government. In the 
main, the author, without sacrificing the 
scientific character of his work, envis- 
ages the system advocated by Pius XI 
in On Reconstruction of the Soctal Or- 
der. 

The 
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style is clear, simple, and inter- 

‘Statistics are kept to a mini- 
Simple charts and graphs furnish 
visual aid. Full reading lists, carefully 
annotated for the average student and 
average library, are supplied for each 
chapter and for the book as a whole. 

The text may be used: (1) in a general 
background orientation year course for 
either liberal arts or business students; 
(2) as a companion to a book on prin- 
ciples; and (3) for the traditional in- 
troductory economics course. 


COMMERCIAL LAW, by Thomas S. Kerr, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
392 pp. $1.60. Teacher’s Manual, 36c. 


This text has been written for the high 
school student. With that basic considera- 
tion in mind, each principle has been de- 
veloped in simple language. This does not 
mean that technical terms have been omit- 
ted; to the contrary, they have been used, 
but their meanings have been explained 
through definition and illustration. 

Thirteen large units in business law 
have been coy ered in the presentation, the 
first seven in detail. These include con- 
tracts, agency, sales, negotiable instru- 
ments, partnerships, corporations, real 
property, bailments, common carriers, in- 
surance, master and servant, torts, and 
surety and guaranty. 

Introductory questions are included to 
guide the learner in his study of the prin- 
ciples presented in each chapter. This pres- 
entation is followed by a “Review by Sec- 
tions” which includes practical problems 
on each principle (or section) developed 
in the chapter. The text also contains a 

glossary of legal terms defined in simple 
language. The Teacher’s Manual includes 
the answers to all the problems presented 
in the textbook. 

For a simple treatment of business law, 
suitable for grades ten to twelve in the 
high school and also for commercial 
schools, examine this new presentation of 
basic principles of law as they apply to 
the business world. 


1939 COMMODITY YEAR BOOK, New 
York: Commodity Research Bureau, Inc., 
616 pp. $7.50. 


The book contains important fact-find- 
ing studies, comprehensive statistical data 
and price ‘records in chart and tabular 
form on fifty leading commodities. 

Special studies cover topics such as gov- 
ernmental activities in commodities; rela- 
tionship of stock prices to commodity 
prices ; foreign exchange movements and 
commodity prices; weather and effect on 
supply- demand; war scares and commod- 
ity prices; U. S. balance of trade; inter- 
national control : per capita consumption, 
and population trends. 

A separate statistical section is included 
for each commodity covered and some of 
the price charts go back as far as 150 
years. The list includes barley, burlap, 
butter, cattle, cheese, cocoa, cocoanut oil, 
coffee, copper, corn, cotton, cottonseed, 
cottonseed oil, eggs, flaxseed, flour, gold 
grain sorghums, hay, hemp, hides, hogs, 
jute, lard, lead, leather, linseed oil, oats, 
oleomargarine, pepper, peanuts, potatoes, 
rayon, rice, rosin, rubber, rye, sheep, silk, 
silver, soy beans, soy bean oil, sugar, tea, 
tin, tobacco, turpentine, wheat, wool and 
zine. 

This book will be invaluable for teach- 
ers of economic geography for reference 
purposes. It should be in the library of 
all schools in which economic geography 
and related subjects are taught. 
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WRITE THE 
NATION’S 
BUSINESS 


For 80 years Esterbrook has 
made the world’s finest writ- 
ing points. Today they are 
still the universal choice of 
business . . . and_ business 
training schools. 


The name “Esterbrook” on 
any writing point is your as- 
surance of complete writing 
satisfaction. The Esterbrook 
Pen Company, 50 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N. or 
Brown Bros.. Ltd.. Toronto. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 7 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 


A Brief Survey of Distributive Education Classes 
| in New York State, by Clinton A. Reed. Bul- 
letin £22 of the State Education Department 
(Albany) of the University of the State of 


New York, Division of Vocational Education, 


Bureau of Business Education. 


Advertising Theory and Practice (Revised Edi- 
tion), by C. H. Sandage, Chicago: Business 
Publications Inc., 747 pp. $4.00. 


Business Education—Basic Principles and Trends, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 
344 pp. $2.00. 


Business Law (Second Edition), by Dwight A. 
Pomeroy, Cincinnati: South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, 906 pp. $4.00. 


Conference Topics for the Retail Grocery Busi- 
ness, rewritten and revised by Kenneth B. 


| Directed Studies and 


~ 


| Experience Manual with Work Sheets for “Sec- 


Haas and B. Frank Kyker. Bulletin 2198 of 
the Office of Education, Vocational Division. 
Business Education Series 211. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office. 138 pp. 
$.20. 


Tests in Economics, by 
Kennard E. Goodman, Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 108 pp. $.48. Perforated pages, soft 
covers. 


idiphone Voice Writing and Integrated Studies, 
by Anna M. Allen, Bert Card, and John L. 
Copeland; Cincinnati: Souih-Western Publish- 
ing Company, 222 pp. $1.60. Also Teacher's 
Manual, Set of Records 1-26, Special Letter- 
head Pads, and Qualifying Test for Voice 
Writing. 


retarial Efficiency’, by Frances A. Faunce 
(with collaboration of F. G. Nichols), New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 100 
pp. $1.25. Also Teachers Guide with Key to 
above manual, 164 pp. $2.00. 


Highlights in Commercial Education and Achieve- 
ment in Commercial Education, by Benjamin 
F. Davis (Editor), Ninth Yearbook, 1938-39 of 
the Commercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity. 293 pp. $1.25 each. 

Manual to accompany ‘‘Shorthand Dictation 
Studies’, by Wallace B. Bowman, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company. 128 pp. 
Free service to aid teachers in presenting the 
lessons in the textbook. 


Next Steps in Consumer Education, Proceedings 
of the National Conference on Consumer Edu- 
cation. Columbia, Missouri: Institute for Con- 
sumer Education (John M. Cassels, Director), 
Stephens College. 189 pp. $1.00. 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 1 to August 9, 1940 


The ultimate in method courses in 
secretarial and accounting subjects as 
well as developing skill in shorthand 
and typewriting. 


Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Organized Labour in Four Continents, by H. A. 
Marquand and others, New York: Longman 
Green and Company, 518 pp. $4.00. 


Practical Bank Credit, by Herbert V. Prochnoy 
and Roy A. Foulke, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Ane, 690 pp. $7.50. 


Research in the United States Office of Educa. 
tion, by Charles H. Judd. Staff Study Num 
ber 19, Prepared for the Advisory Cor mittee 
on Education. Washington, D. C.:  !‘nited 
States Government Printing Office. 1°3 pp, 
$.20. 

Retail Selling Simplified, by 
New York: Harper and 
$1.25. 


Edith !iayter, 
Brothers, pp, 


Rhythmic Typewriting Drills, by Merta L. Reed, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Co: ipany, 
42 pp. $.48. 


Scientific Typewriting, by August Dvorak, Nellie 
L. Merrick, Gertrude C. Ford and Will im J, 
Dealev; New York: American Book Cor:pany, 
266 pp. $1.76. 


Teach Your Fingers to Spell, by Bitha Cra and 
Louis A. Leslie, New York: The Gregg Pub 
lishing Company, 125 pp. $.52. 

The Medical Stenographer, by Effie B. Sniither, 


New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
399 pp. $2.00. 
Work Book for ‘Macmillan Handbook of 
lish”, by John M. Kierzek, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 121 pp. $.60. Spiral 


binding, soft covers. 


BACK 
NUMBERS 
WANTED! 


@ SEPTEMBER, 
@ OCTOBER, 
@ NOVEMBER, 
@ MARCH, 

@ OCTOBER, 
@ OCTOBER. 


1934, 
1934 
1934 
1935 
1935 
1936 
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LIQUID or GELATIN TYPE DUPLICATORS 


Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95; every school 
and teacher can have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Self- 
feeding Ditto R-4 for paper up to 9” by 14”. Prints 
anything typed, written or drawn, 1 to 8 colors at 
once, 50 to 75 copies per minute. $89.50 with 12 
Ditto films. Because Ditto Leads, Ditto offers both 
gelatin and liquid type duplicators. 


GET FREE 


BUSINESS METHODS TEXTS! 


Send for this authoritative Ditto Methods 
Monograph, and “Copies, Their Place in 
Busine ss.”” They make Ditto instruction easy. 


Tue STUDENTS who are placed quickest and best are 
the ones having MORE than the rest in terms of ability— 


and that’s what Ditto provides. 


Train for Broad Horizons, Not Blind Alleys! 
Ina graduate’s list of abilities it is always good to include 
an understanding of Ditto’s duplication. Beyond that, 
any student who is grounded in Ditto’s lightning-fast, 
errorless accounting methods possesses an asset that 
is prized in business—besides having a broad viewpoint 


on business operation. 


Adjusted to Your Curriculum—Get Free Texts! 


Instruction in both the mechanics and the accounting 
methods of Ditto is simplicity itself. The texts are self- 
explanatory, and they fit into any teaching system. Put 
Ditto’s “PLUS” into your classes! Use the coupon now 


for literature. 


Ditto “ee. 


659 S Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please 


( ) Send me Business Methods Texts. 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 


My Name 


School 
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Here IS A TRIBUTE to the all-around superiority of the New 
Easy- Writing Royal, World’s No. 1 Typewriter. 
Before orders for Royals were placed, teachers and school execu- 
tives had to satisfy themselves on these vital points. . . 
1. Students like Royals! In cae to type, they make faster, more 
thorough progress on Royals. 
2. Royals are durable . . . They give perfect performance with a 
minimum of repairs and adjustments. 
3. Royals are modern . .. With all of the latest improvements. 


4. Royals are popular with business . . . Students prefer to learn 
on the typewriters they will use in offices when they graduate. 


Phone your Royal representative. Ask for THE 
DESK TEST. There is no obligation. Royal Type- 
writer Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York. 


Be sure to ask about MAGIC” Margin. 
This sensational improvement en- 
ables you to set margins instantly— 
wherever you desire. Merely touch 
a tiny lever and presto! MAGIC 
Margin does the rest automatically. 


*Trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


OYA More than ever 
a WORLD’S No. 1 TYPEWRITER 
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